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by Will N. Harben, Begins in This Issue 


Along the New 
Line to the 
Pacific Coast 


Through the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, 
the building of this rail- 
way opens up a country 
full of money-making 
j possibilities. Rich farm 
lands are now selling at $10 per 
acre, and upwards. They are 
bound to increase in value with- 
in the next few years. Three new 
towns—Lemmon, Butte County, South 
Dakota; Hettinger, Adams County, 
North Dakota; and Bowman, Bowman 


established. Three months ago the sites of 
these towns were open prairie lands. To- 
day at each place a well-built town, with 
a population of close to 500, is estab- 
lished; many trades and professions are 
represented. But there is plenty of room for 
more along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee ረ2 St. Paul 


Railway 


In the Dakotas, and in Montana, along the new line, the soil is a dark loam 
with a clay subsoil; good water is plentiful; rainfall is ample to raise the 
crops; the climate is healthful; the air is dry and invigorating; winters are 
mild; growing seasons are long. The deeded lands sell at $10 per acre, and 
upwards. Last season many farmers made enough money from their first year’s 
crops to pay for their land. The Judith Basin, in central Montana, offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities in farming, particularly in wheat and alfalfa raising. 


The fruit-grower will find a good field along the new line in Washington. Ap- 
ples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots and small fruits grow well there. Last year 
hundreds of acres of bearing orchards produced crops which brought from $500 
to $600 per acre. Pamphlets describing these openings are free for the asking. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, GEO. B. HAYNES, Immigration, Agent, 
CHICAGO. 95 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


HISTORY OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


At Washington, D. C. 


Four Volumes, Illustrated 


Sample Volume Free 
With Each Pair of 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
SHOES 


Mrs. Thos. Jefferson Pres. Thos. Jefferson For Men---For Women 

These books are profusely illustrated with beautiful interior and exterior 
views of the White House, showing pictures of the Presidents and ladies who 
have presided during the various presidential administrations, specially fea- 
turing the personal characteristics of the ladies, and containing many beauti- 
ful traditions of interest to the population of our whole country, which are 
not now generally known. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Or Send 25 Cents in Stamps to Us and the Set of Four Volumes Will be 
Sent You by Mail if You Mention This Paper. 


THE BROWN SHOECO. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


County, North Dakota—have recently been! 
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EMBLEMS OF PURITY 


Purity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful cleanliness 


‘ 


are the sensations produced by the use of 


-PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Pure as the Pines 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, — NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNCLE REMUS-/BRER RABBIT 
0 Joel Chandle 
Harris . 


UNCLE REMUS 1 BRER RABBIT 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


WITH 64 FULL-PAGE PICTURES IN COLOR BY J. M. CONDE 


HOSE who appreciate best the rich 

humor of the Uncle Remus stories 
- will enjoy most seeing them in this 
form, with Mr. Conde’s characteristic 
illustrations made more attractive by the 
use of color. This is a book for all the 
year, one to be placed in every household 
where there are children, or grown-up 
folk with merry hearts. The 
best of Brer Rabbit’s esca- 
pades are told in verse 
and story, and the 
pictures bring out ሥ 
all of their fun. 


Oblong 4 to, boards in colors, $1.00 


THIS COUPON 


Sent to us with a stamp will bring 
youone or both of these two handsome 
fllustrated pamphlets. 


. New Spring Books. 2. Books for Children. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers, 333 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
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From a photograph by Otto Sarony Co. 
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HE SECOND chapter of a very old book which the Farmer 
keeps always at his elbow has a very happy beginning. “Let 
us now turn,” it says, “to our old friend the Moon; let us do 

our very best to interpret and understand her various moods and 
motions, her principles and desires, to the end that we may grow in 
justice and wisdom, discovering how she deludes and beguiles young 
lovers for their own pleasure, how she has an eye on the fortunes of 
the husbandmen, and how she brings about the various affections of 
the atmosphere, which, in its various permutations and changes, is 
called the weather.” The Farmer has not transcribed the punctua- 
tion, nor the spelling, nor the employment of capital letters, which 
lend such charm and picturesque emphasis to the old fashion of 
writing—which 80” delightfully enforce arguments and statements. 
Otherwise, the matter stands as it was written; and it has been repro- 
duced here simply that the Farmer may give it his hearty endorse- 
ment. | 

The Moon is indeed a friendly companion of the world at large, 
taking time in her leisurely revolutions around the earth to fix a gen- 
tle and a tender eye on all lovers, happy or disconsolate, who have a 
mind to seek consolation or to whisper their vows under the influence 
of her pale radiance. Her mild beams are responsible for more than 
half of the romantic notions that infect humanity, and for that she 
should be thanked, for these romantic notions are responsible for a 
large part of the happiness of those who lead healthy and well-regu- 
lated lives. In the cold light of day, we can perceive that most of 
our thoughts are illusions, but they cease to be illusions under the 
friendly light of the Moon. John Dumpling, fat and practical, 
ceases to be a genuine lover in the dark of the Moon, much to the 
astonishment of Ethel B; but when the Moon changes, and when 
he has bowed nine times to her the first night she appears in the 
west, a mere thread of silver, he is something different—so much so 
that Ethel barely has time to comb her hair after the evening meal 
before the footsteps of the pudgy rascal are heard on the front walk. 
But when the Moon is shedding her mild light on China and the 
islands of the sea, John Dumpling has such an accumulation of busi- 
ness that he can hardly stand up under it, stout as he is. 

ቃ 

HE MOON is the only mystery that has ever bothered the scien- 

tists—if it is justifiable to give such a poor name to the indus- 
trious astronomers, who sit up all night in order to rise early the 
next morning. The mystery is a little curious, too, when you con- 
sider that the Moon is the only planet that is next-door to us. It 
seems to the Farmer that the astronomers with their big telescopes 
and their abnormally keen eyes would know more about the Moon 
than they profess to know about Mars; but it is just the other way 
about. Some of them declare that Mars is inhabited, and the series 
of canals is an old story. The canals are as changeable as a country 
lass at a fair; they appear and they disappear, and then reappear. 
One moonstruck scientist, some years ago, was impressed by the 
belief that the inhabitants of Mars were endeavoring to set up com- 
munication with our small abode by means of gigantic signals, and, 
for a time, he threatened to retaliate by means of signals of his own 
device. This was good enough to be advertised in the newspapers, 
and it fulfilled its purpose. But we have heard nothing more of the 
signals. It was a queer idea to begin with, and the measure of it was 
a little cheap notoriety for the man that proposed it. 

The Farmer is satisfied by long observation that no guess, no 
theory, no hypothesis is too wild or too preposterous to be 
accepted by the so-called scientists who have the habit of 
gabbling in the newspapers. They are a very unhappy 
lot; they deny everything, they doubt everything, and 
they imagine that they are doing the world a great 
service when they try to destroy the familiar 
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heliefs that have sustained and consoled so many millions of men, 
women and children for twenty centuries. It is to be said in behalf 
of the scientists—the amateurs who make such a display of knowl- 
edge in the newspapers of the day—that they are not really trying 
to do any serious damage; if they can create a sensation, if they can 
convince the public that they are “smart,” or learned, they will be 
amply rewarded for all their trouble. Hence their continuous chat- 
ter in the popular periodicals. One of them, a very insistent pro- 
fessor of publicity, has recently written a book about the Moon. The 
Farmer hasn’t read it, nor is he likely to, for he is convinced that he 
knows just as much about the Moon, and possibly more, than the 
author of the book. ` ›› 
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0 TAKE the matter more seriously, what do the scientists know 

about the satellite that is our next-door neighbor? What fact 
have they discovered that the ancients didn’t know before them? 
Absolutely nothing that is interesting or important. Their aptitude 
for guess-work leads them to believe that our gentle friend is dead. As 
this is a mere notion, there is no reason to pay any attention to it, 
especially when other scientists, with other notions, insist that the 
body of the Moon was flung off from the earth when our solid and 
substantial globe was in a_semi-molten condition. If this be so, the 
Moon must have taken away with her her proportion of atmosphere, 
which is much more fluid than molten matter. In spite of the various 
notions, the Moon is where she was since time began—time itself 
being a mere invention of man. One of the nearsighted scientists 
has taken the trouble to guess that there is an appreciable amount of 
dewfall on the Moon, and, presently, someone else, equally near- 
sighted, will guess that what are called craters are, in fact, moun- 
tains. It will be left to the greatest guesser of all to show that the 
Moon not only has a rich and voluminous atmosphere, but is teeming 
with life and movement. 

The great majority of our astronomers have glared at the 
Moon until their eyes ached, but everything seemed to be quiet; 
nobody came to the front door to wave a scientifically devised signal ; 
if a dog barked, he was not on the Moon, but in the backyard of a 
neighbor. For herself, the Moon was undisturbed and unruffled; she 
sailed along serenely, kept her eye on the lovers who were basking in 
her soft beams, and never once paid any attention to the eager scien- 
tists. This is the scientific history of the Moon up to date, though it 
would be idle to deny that scientists at the present time are not still 
standing on their tiptoes in order to see more clearly through the 
shining barrels of their twelve-inch reflectors. The trouble about the 
Moon is that she is many miles too close to us for scientific purposes. 
She is so close, in fact, that she seems to be only an unexplored part 
of the earth. If she were as far away in proportion to her bulk as 
Mars is, we should know a great deal more about her than we do. We 
should have very strange reports from the scientists who chatter in 
the newspapers. , The strange marks and scars that we see on her face 
would develop into continents, and maybe keen eyes would discover 
canals where none exist. Strange and unaccountable phenomena 
would be discovered that cannot now be seen. ”፲ገ5 distance that 
lends astronomy its mysterious and peculiar charm, its perpetual 
interest. When, as the poet says, we see stars pinned to the curtains 
of night, we become curious and inquisitive, and the smaller and 
remoter they are, the more inquisitive we become. The most of us 
are willing to leave the guessing to trained experts—men who have 

graduated in the columns of the sensational newspapers. 

The real scientists, those who do not gabble in the period- 

icals of the day, have compelled mathematics to tell’ 
them some strange tales about the stars and their 
companions. They have figured it out that some 

of these companions of the stars are invisible at 
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all times, being dark by nature. Even this is a 
guess based on the variations in the movement of 
some star or planet that can be seen. If it be a fact, 
it is interesting; it would be an interesting fact, but 
not one that can be called momentous. Our own little planet 
may be one of the invisible ones, or it may appear with horns 
like the new Moon, or like Venus; we cannot tell; we cannot, with 
any respect for science, place ourselves in a position to view the 
earth from a distance. There is a mystery about it all, and, to 
the Farmer, the Moon is the most mysterious of all. She is near, 
and yet we know nothing about her; she is next-door, and yet we 
do not really know what brand of cheese she is made of. Since time 
began, she has attracted the attention of the poets, the lovers and 
the phrase-makers. For unnumbered generations, the earth’s friend 
and companion has been credited with influences both baleful and 
benevolent. We hear of the luna-tic, the moon-calf, and the moon- 
struck. But poets, lovers, and farmers never will believe that our 
old friend the Moon is anything but affable and gentle. 

The weather men, who are scientists of the ex-officio variety, 
will not have it that the Moon has any influence on the weather. She 
is strong enough when it comes to hauling the tides seventy-five feet 
uphill in the Bay of Fundy, but particularly weak when it comes to 
such a tremendous thing as the weather that is measured out to us at 
Washington. By going to the headquarters of hot and cold air at 
the Capital, every man can get a jugfull of the particular brand he 
desires. What is peculiar is that these hard-working officers of the 
government should become scientists the minute they are stationed 
in the towns and cities of the country. Their business is simply to 
forward to Washington the direction of the wind in their bailiwick, 
the fluctuations in the mercury, the state of the barometer, and the 
amount of rainfall. Old Probabilities himself lives in Washington, 
and he it is who sends out the weather reports to all parts of the 
country. Why should his correspondents become scientists the 
moment they begin to forward telegrams? The Farmer makes this 
inquiry in good faith, for it is the habit of these officials to deny facts 
that have been accumulated by generations of weather-wise observers. 


ቃሪ 5 
OR INSTANCE, it is well known that in this latitude some 


special change in the weather always follows or precedes the 
first full Moon in April. It is the judgment of generations that 
this change occurs, and any close observer can easily verify it, but 
the weather men will tell you that it is a preposterous notion, because 
the Moon has no possible effect or influence on the weather. Now, 
where did they get their knowledge? How do they know that the 
Moon has no effect on the weather? These are simple questions, but 
you will never have an answer to them, for the reason that it is the 
business of speculative science to deny everything so that it may 
have an opportunity to place its own guesses on the bulletin- 
boards of the newspapers. Those who start out with denial will have 
a long and tedious journey before they reach the truth—a journey 
so long and tiresome that they will not recognize the truth when 
they find it. 

The atmosphere is even more fluid than the waters of the ocean, 
and if the Moon can lift up these last from two to seventy-five feet, 
it seems absurd not to suppose that she has some appreciable influ- 
ence on the weather. In this matter, an affirmative is more probable 
than a negative. Now, the Farmer believes firmly that the Moon 
has a position in our vicinity for some good and sufficient reason, and 
that her performances are more important than the scientists are 
willing to admit. If this gentle neighbor was thrown off from the 
earth, the separation was for a definite purpose, and was the result of 
a definite plan. Generations of observing men have established the 
fact that the Moon does indeed have an influence on the weather and 
on plant life, and the sum total of these observations are labeled 
superstitions by those so-calledescientists who make it the business of 
their lives to deny everything that they cannot explain. If they had 
had the first guess in regard to the influence of the Moon, the whole 
thing would be perfectly clear, but they failed to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and consequently they deny that top-crops should 
be planted when the nights are flooded with the gentle radiance of 
the Moon, and roet crops when China and the whole ungodly East 
are basking in moonshine. While it is certain that we can 
know nothing definite with respect to the vital forces under 
our feet and over our heads, and all around us, the 
Farmer feels that a certain attitude of humility would 
be more becoming to the speculative scientists than 
downright doubt and denial. We are all extremely 


ignorant with respect to some of the most import- 

ant things in this world, and before our knowledge 
can be deeper, we shall have to become as little chil- 
dren; we shall have to drown our egoism in a perfect 
deluge of simplicity; we shall have to substitute wisdom for knowl- 
edge; and, even then, we shall have to go down into the grave before 
the veil is drawn completely aside. 

It is curious that what the people discover by long and close 
observation should figure as superstition, while the guesses of a parcel 
of men who are called scientists should be printed in books 
under the label of truth. It is curious, because when we come to 
consider the matter from the proper point of view, and find that the 
most ordinary man in the world knows just as much as the wisest 
scientists about the things that really count, we are somewhat taken 
aback ; in fact, we are taken back to the friendly Moon. Is it possible 
that men who till the ground should know precisely as much that is 
worth knowing about the Moon as the scientist with his big telescope, 
and his various delicate instruments for weighing and measuring 
suns, planets and comets? It seems absurd, and yet it is so. On 
the Snap-Bean Farm, for instance, there is much knowledge of the 


Moon that is absolutely indispensable, and that is the reason why the | 


various garden crops are always so luxuriant, and always so early. 
They are planted in accordance with the moon lore and maxims that 
have been handed down by many generations of hard-headed, horny- 
handed sons of toil. 


he 


S THE FARMER is writing this, he hears the voice of John 
Dumpling on the front veranda. He is saying, “Miss Ethel, 

the Moon is going to be very sassy to-night; will you help me try to 
keep her quiet?” The reply of Ethel B. cannot be heard, but it is 
doubtless an appropriate one. The two will go for a walk, and feel as 
though the whole world is as young as they are. And why not? The 
thing we call time is one of the weak inventions of man, and it will 
prove to be his undoing. In truth, the world is as young now as it 
ever was, and the Moon is a little bit younger—if the guesses of the 
scientists are worth anything whatever. Nevertheless, the Farmer 
wonders why John Dumpling, practical and pudgy, should have dis- 
covered that the Moon at some seasons is a little bit sassy, as he calls 
it. What could have put in his head an idea so close to the romantic 
that it is calculated to make an old man shiver as though he were 
watching a child running along the edge of a precipice? No doubt 
the Moon herself is responsible. She has a way of influencing lovers, 
or those who think they are lovers, and no doubt John Dumpling has 
fallen a victim to her gentle sovereignty. Ethel B. would be more 
susceptible to the influences of the Moon if she had no hair, or wore 
it short like a boy. Her main trouble is that she has to do it up so 
much; every time she turns around she has to run to the mirror and 
smoothe her pompadour. Sophia says that this is the result of rest- 
lessness; that Ethel B. is either in love, or else she doesn’t know 
whether she is or not. The Farmer has no doubt that the poor child, 
gay and happy as she is, is in a condition of profound ignorance with 
respect to the state of her feelings. The Moon is gentle, but tragic 
things happen under her gentle sway, and when this occurs, Ethel B. 
will know, and the queer people in the looking glass will not be com- 
pelled to fling her reflection in her face so often. Tragic things do 
not mean a tragedy under the Moon, whatever they may mean under 
the sun, and there will come a time when Ethel B. will arise in her 
beauty and either send John Dumpling about his business, which he 
thinks is so important, or take charge of him for life. The rascal 
would be happy in either event, and this fact will have a greater 
influence in his favor than any of his accomplishments, if, indeed, 
he has any. There is no doubt that, under the full Moon, John 
Dumpling grows bolder and more confident. The plump scamp 
parades the veranda from end to end, as though he owned the whole 
place, his cigar tilted to a fashionable angle, and his hat set rather 
rakishly on the side of his head. These attitudes and mannerisms 
remind Old Age of pride and vain conceit; it grows peevish and 
irritable when they are displayed, neglecting to remember that, under 
the influence of the Moon, youngsters, during their first year at 
the barber’s, where, along with the comic papers, a great deal of 
negotiable experience is kept on tap, are necessarily trained to affect 
the mannerisms of early maturity. The confidence and bold- 

ness of youth are great gifts, and the Farmer is as much 

stirred by them as if he had taken a dram. And when he 
does take one, you may be sure that the toast is—Long 
life to youth, happiness to all lovers, and a heavy 
dewfall for the Moon, which will outlast them all! 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE ROVING CHECK 


DRAWN BY R. PALENSKE. 


HE paying teller 
was very impatient, 
which was most un- 
fortunate. A paying teller ought to be a sort of 
unemotional machine that operates faultlessly, 
evenly, dispassionately; but paying tellers are 
human beings, and the great trouble with human 
beings is that they are human; they may be 
patient with three men, and then tell the fourth 
to go to blazes. This paying teller had need 
of great patience, for his bank subsisted largely 
upon the patronage of the “thrifty poor”, if 
that term be permissible, and the thrifty poor 
have an ignorance of the details of finance that 
is simply colossal. Many of them, in spite of 
repeated explanations, never master the method 
of procedure, and must be corrected whenever 
they attempt to deposit or withdraw money. 

The savings teller was the one who had the 
most harrowing experiences, but the paying 
teller had troubles of his own that'seemed to him 
ample. It was true that the commercial depos- 
itors were less troublesome personally than the 
savings depositors, but the checks of the commer- 
cial depositors, who were mostly small trades- 
men and manufacturers, frequently found their 
way into the hands of, and were presented by, 
the most ignorant and uncomprehending of the 
foreign population. So the paying teller had 
much to try his patience, and that patience had 
been wholly exhausted when a dark-skinned son 
of Italy presented a check for $6.18. The check 
was correct in form and signature, but the teller 
had no means of knowing that the man who pre- 
sented it was the man to whom it was made 
payable. 

“Got to be identified,” he said. 

The Italian nodded and smiled and waited. 

“Get away from that window and give some- 
body else a chance,” ordered the teller. 

“No getta da mun?” asked the Italian. 

“Not until you’re identified,” said the teller. 
“Bring somebody heré who knows you.” 

The Italian lingered, apparently of the 
opinion that an effort was being made to cheat 
him. This was trying to the teller, for there 
were others waiting. 

“Get out of the way!” he exclaimed impa- 
tiently. 

“I gotta da check; I wanta da mun,” the 
Italian persisted. 

“You don’t get it!” retorted the teller; “not 
without identification,” he added, but that quali- 
fication of the previous statement was lost upon 
the Italian, who began to show signs of unrea- 
soning excitement. 

Thereupon the bank policeman took him in 
charge, which did not have a reassuring effect. 
The Italian connected policemen with trouble, 
and he protested volubly that it was the teller 
who ought to be arrested. The policeman, how- 
ever, was a man of experience in handling igno- 
rant patrons, and he presumably made the 
Italian understand what identification meant, 
assuring him that he would get his money when 
he brought in some one who knew him and was 
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as 
Se. 


also known at the bank. 
He even went so far, in 

his good offices, as to sug- 
gest several men who had a wide acquaintance 
among the foreigners of the district. Pat Calla- 
han was one of these, and the mention of his 
name brought the light of hope to the eyes of 
the Italian. 

“Pat knowa me,” he said. 

“Then bring him here,’ instructed the po- 
liceman. 

Not wholly satisfted, but in calmer mood, the 
Italian departed in search of Pat, and in a little 
while returned with the Irishman. 

“Gotta da man to know me,” he explained. 

“Sure! I know Pete,” said Pat, who reduced 
all foreign names to their nearest English equiv- 
alent; “he’s all right.” | 

This being considered a sufficient identifica- 
tion for so small a check, although Pat was only 
slightly known at the bank himself, the Italian 
was instructed to indorse the check. Here again 
there was trouble, which still further ruffled the 
temper of the paying teller, but the Italian was 
finally made to understand that he must write 
his name on the back of the slip of paper. This 
he experienced some difficulty in doing, but he 
finally succeeded in making a scrawl that could 
be deciphered as Pietro Fossano. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the name on the face of the 
check was Giovanni Bonomi. 

“This wont do!” exclaimed the exasperated 
teller. 

“T wanta da mun!” cried the Italian excitedly, 
seeing that there was another hitch somewhere. 

“You don’t get it,” retorted the teller. “This 
isn’t your check.” 

The Italian began a war dance, in the course 
of which he made some remarks, unintelligible 
to the teller, that sounded very much like swear- 
ing. The policeman and Pat, each laying a 
heavy hand upon him, finally succeeded in modi- 
fying the gesticulatory exhibition, and Pat then 
explained that he knew him as Pete Fossano, but 
knew nothing whatever of Giovanni Bonomi. 

“Well, I can’t pay that,” said the teller, push- 
ing the check back. “Put him out!’ 

Another war dance followed, and the Italian 
oaths were interspersed with explanations in 
broken English, from which it appeared that 
Pietro had received the bit of paper from a com- 
patriot who was now on his way back to Italy. 

“Oh, put him out!” cried the teller, angrily. 
“He’s been blocking business all the morning.” 

“T gotta da check; I wanta da mun!” shouted 
Pietro. 

“You don’t get it!” said the teller. “No 
money for you! Oh, take him away!” ` 

Pat, having no interest in either the man or 
the affair sufficient to warrant his antagonizing 
the official, discreetly allowed the policeman to 
take charge of Pietro, and less than a minute 
later Pietro was out on the sidewalk. At first, 
he was all for returning and perforating the 
policeman with a stiletto, but the fact that the 
policeman carried a weapon that perforated at 


i 


longer range deterred him, and, finally, he left. 

The men in the bank laughed a little over the 
incident. It occurred to none of them that there 
was anything of sinister significance in the fact 
that Pietro was waving the check and loudly 
proclaiming that the bank would not pay it, and 
they would have scorned the suggestion that they 
would soon be deeply interested in the pursuit of 
that check. -The item amounted to only $6.18. 

About fifteen minutes later, however, another 
excited Italian entered the bank, gesticulating 
and shouting that he wanted his money. The 
policeman promptly took him in charge, discov- 
ering that he was a small savings depositor, and 
assured him that he could have the money if he 
would keep still. : 

“Da bank is bust,” he cried, “but I getta da 
mun !” 

“No, the bank aint busted,” retorted the po- 
liceman. ‘“‘Get up to the window if you want 
your money.” 

“Pietro say da bank bust!” persisted the 
Italian. 

“Pietro’s a liar!” said the policeman. 
still or I’ll throw you out!” 

This had the effect of moderating the emo- 
tional exuberance of the man, but, before he 
could be steered to the savings teller’s window, 
an almost hysterical woman, with a shawl over 
her head, rushed in. 

“My money! my money!” she wailed; “gimme 
my money!” | 

“Well, you get it,” said the policeman, irri- 
tably. “What’s eatin’ you? Here! Give the 
Dago a chance first.” 

The man was at the window, but the woman 
developed a strong inclination to drag him away 
by the hair, being fearful that he would get all 
the money there was. Before this little con- 
troversy could be straightened out, several 
others, equally excited, were trying to crowd up 
to the window. 

“Get in line! 
policeman. 

That, however, seemed like a waste of time to 
people who wanted their money and wanted it 
quick. They pressed in from all sides. Paying 
off savings depositors is slow work, too, and a 
score were scrambling for places by the time the 
Italian received his money. 

The paying teller looked through his grating, 
and wondered what the trouble was all about. 
So did the receiving teller. A few commercial 
depositors, happening in, became curious and 
interested. The savings teller, being up to his 
neck in the work that had suddenly devolved 


“Keep 


Get in line!” ordered the 


- ceptionally difficult. 
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. person in the room. 
“There is money here for everybody,” 
he cried, “but not another cent will be 
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upon him, had no time to think of anything else. 
The cashier, hearing the racket, stepped outside 
the railing to investigate, and found the room 
rapidly filling with delirious men and women. 

“A run!” gasped the cashier. 

The reason for it he could not imagine, but 
the reason was a detail of minor importance at 
that moment. The crowd must be controlled 
first, and then the “run” must be broken. The 
crowd was a conglomeration of the ignorant of 
all nationalities, which made the first task ex- 
There were weeping 
women and swearing men, all possessed with the 
idea that their only salvation lay in getting to 
the saving teller’s window among the 
first. But the cashier was quick of 
thought and action. 

“Stop payment!’ he shouted. 

That gave him the attention of every 


paid until you form in line!” 

After a moment of hesitation, the line 
began to form, and the policeman soon 
had fair control of the situation. Then 
payment was resumed. 

The cashier stepped back behind the 
railing. 

“Telephone for a squad of police,” he 
ordered, “and pile up coin and bank 
notes in the savings teller’s cage! Get 
the cash from the vault and heap it up!” 

Then he hurried into the president’s 
office. 

“There is a run,” he announced. 

The president took the matter calmly, 
and asked what occasioned it. The 
cashier, having heard nothing of Pie- 
tro’s troubles, did not know, but he 
explained what he had done. As the disturb- 
ance was confined to the savings department, 
they might take advantage of the rule requir- 
ing notice of withdrawals, but the cashier 
thought this would be unwise except as a last 
resort, and the president agreed with him. 

“Let’s see if we can locate the trouble,” said 
the president. “Tell Drew to get out on the 
street and find out what rumors are afloat.” 

While the cashier was sending Drew on this 
mission the president himself made a little inves- 
tigation. The line of savings depositors now 
extended into the street, and a few commercial 
depositors were withdrawing their accounts. 
The president heard somebody say “Pietro” as 
he passed along, but that meant nothing to him, 
and he sought out the bank policeman. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“It’s Pietro, as near as I can make out,” re- 
plied the policeman. 

“Who’s Pietro?” 

“I don’t know, but all the first that came 
talked of Pietro. The last ones got it second- 
hand.” 

The president was unable to get any definite 
information as to the exact identity of Pietro, 
and went back to his office, where the cashier 
rejoined him. 

“It’s Pietro,” said the cashier. 

“Who the devil is Pietro?” demanded the 
president. 

“I don’t know, but there seems to have been 
a lot of talk about him. The thing’s getting 
worse, too.” 

“Send to the Second National for the reserve 
we have on deposit there,” instructed the presi- 
dent, “and ask them how much additional we can 
have, if we need it to pull us through. They 
know how good we are and what securities we 
have. Sometimes,” he added, angrily, “P think 
this world is nothing but a big insane asylum.” 

The Second National sent back word that it 
would furnish all the cash needed, and offers of 
assistance came from other banks also, so the 
president felt that there was no great occasion 
to worry. Nevertheless, the “run” grew increas- 
ingly serious, there being now many withdrawals 


dollars!” he repeated, with a laugh. 


from the commercial department as well as from 
the savings department. Fear, and especially 
money-fear, is a contagious fever that grows in 
virulence as it spreads. -+ 

There had been no change in the situation, 
except for the worse, when Drew returned with 
the information that Pietro was the man to blame 
for the trouble. 

“Pietro who?” thundered the president. 

“Pietro Fossano,” replied Drew. 

“Who's he?” 

“I don’t know. I only know that he’s been 
circulating about with a six-dollar check that he 
said the bank couldn’t pay. I couldn’t locate 


SPRING BLOSSOMS 
By AGNES MORGAN 


Once in a wood in early Spring 

I saw a young tree blossoming 

Far off, its petals not yet showing 

Their splendid whiteness, when full blowing; 
Glimmering pale through misty green, 

A wraith-like shape, its beauty seemed 
So spirit-like, I quaintly dreamed: 
“Perhaps some Ariel trembles between 
The visible world and the world unseen- 
Some viewless being of the air, 

Finding the young greenwood so fair, 

Is into the bodily world half-drawn 

For love of the beauty earth puts on.” 


him, but he seems to have started out with that 
check and a determination to get drunk, so he’s 
probably still circulating.” 

“A six-dollar check!” exclaimed the president. 
“All this trouble for—” 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the 
bank policeman. 

“About that Pietro, sir,” said the policeman, 
apologetically. 

“What about him?” asked the president. 

“I didn’t think of it while you were there, 
sir,” explained the policeman, “but perhaps he 
was the Italian I put out of the bank this morn- 
ing. I didn’t take much notice of his name, but 
I think it was Pietro something.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“He was makin’ a rumpus with the payin’ 
teller over a six-dollar check that was made out 
to another man. Pat Callahan come with him 
the last time.” 

“Six dollars!” exclaimed the president. 
“That’s the man! Drew, head off Pietro and 
get that check away from him before he has a 
chance to do any more harm! Give him his six 
dollars, with something extra for a celebration, 
and start him back over his route with the news 
that the check is paid! Callahan can tell you 
where to find him. Take a cab and hustle? Six 
“A good 
bank thrown into a spasm by Pietro and an unin- 
dorsed six-dollar check! I'd like to wring 
Pietro’s neck! And telephone, Drew! Report 
progress as you go along! We'll all be anxious 
to know that this troublesome check is with- 
drawn from circulation.” 

Drew departed on his mission, and the bank 
officials devoted themselves, without much suc- 
cess, to the ordinary methods of restoring con- 
fidence. 

Callahan was found without much trouble. 

. “Pete Fossano!” he exclaimed, in answer to 
Drew’s question. “I aint seen him since he was 
run out o’ the bank. I been hearin’ about him, 
though! He’s been holdin’ meetings wherever 
he stops for a drink, wavin’ the check and sayin’ 
the bank couldn’t pay it. He was headed for 
Fanti’s spaghetti joint the last I heard of him. 


That’s where he hangs out most of the time.” 
Drew telephoned the encouraging news that he 
was close on the trail of the check. 

Pietro, however, had been too excited to linger 
at Fanti’s. He had been there, he had displayed 
the check, he had told his story, and several 
excited persons had rushed home for their bank- 
books. Then he had gone on. 

“Da bank is bust,” explained Fanti. 

“The bank’s all right,” retorted Drew. 

“Pietro hava da check, no getta da mun,” said 
Fanti, and that settled the question so far as he 
and his friends were concerned. In vain Drew 
tried to make them understand: they had seen 
the check, and what a man sees he must 
believe. However, they were able to 
give him the information that Pietro had 
started for Casey’s saloon. 

Drew telephoned that the roving 
check had momentarily eluded him, and 
he thought he heard the man at the other 
end of the wire swear. 

Pietro had stopped at Casey’s only 
long enough to get two drinks and tell 
his story. Every man there had seen 
the documentary evidence of the bank’s 
failure. 

“It’s a bad business,” said Casey, 
lugubriously. 

“I tell you, the. bank’s all right,” 
insisted Drew. 

“Sure!” admitted Casey, with a wink; 
“they always is until the president gits 
over to Canady and the police puts the 
shutters up. But we seen the check.”’ 

“I’m looking for that check now,” 
explained Drew. “I want to pay it.” 

“But the bank didn’t,’ tfeturned 
Casey; “it luks bad.” 

“Mebbe they borrowed some money to 
do 11,” suggested one of the patrons. ‘““Where 
did Pietro go?” asked the discouraged Drew. 

“He went home to tell his wife,” said Casey. 
“Yell find him there.” 

Drew telephoned that he had the check cor- 
nered now, and was informed that the panic 
had extended to the commercial depositors. 

Pietro’s two-room tenement was vacant, but 
there were many neighbors to explain the reason 
for it. Pietro had returned with the news that 
the bank had failed, and his wailing wife had 
gone out to spread the news. 

“T’ve got the money for Pietro,” Drew an- 
nounced, desperately. 

“Da bank is bust,” was the reply. 

“No, it hasn’t,” said Drew. “I’ve got the 
money for him.” 

“Da bank no hava da mun,” replied the 
spokesman of the little crowd. “Pietro he getta 
da razzle dazzle.” 

“Where is he?” asked Drew, falling back on 
his main question. 

Pietro, he was told, had gone to Borelli’s wine 
cellar, to pass the time until his wife returned 
from her mission of spreading the news. That 
she was making excellent progress in this self- 
imposed task was evident from the number of 
excited people who were scurrying along with 
bank-books. 

Drew telephoned that it was now necessary to 
head off Mrs. Fossano as well as Pietro. The 
reply betokened some impatience. i 

Pietro was cornered at Borelli’s. He was 
proclaiming the sinfulness of bankers, and his 
remarks were received with many expressions of 
angry approval. 

“Here! shut up!” cried Drew. 
your money.” 

“Da bank no hava da mun,” announced Pietro. 

“Yes, the bank did have the money,” asserted 
Drew. 

“T hava da check, no getta da mun,” said 
Pietro. 

“The check wasn’t indorsed right,” explained 
Drew, “but we'll overlook that and stand the 
loss if necessary. All we want you to do is to 
tell your fool countrymen that it’s paid.” 


“I’ve got 
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“I getta da mun?” asked Pietro, incredu- 
lously. 

Kes 

Pietro held out his hand for it, and the others 
crowded up. 

“Where’s the check?” demanded Drew. 

“My wife she hava da paper,” replied Pietro. 

“Oh—” But never mind what Drew said. It 
was impulsive, and there was certainly justifica- 
tion for an impulsive utterance. “We've got to 
find her,” he added. “Come along with me.” 

Pietro, however, hesitated thus to part his 
thirst from the source of supply, and it was nec- 
essary to allay that thirst and the thirst of his 
friends before he would move. Even then he 
was of the opinion that he was being tricked in 
some way, else why should the promised money 
be withheld? 

Drew telephoned that he had found Pietro, 
but that it would be necessary to overhaul Mrs. 
Fossano to get the check. Then he hung up the 
receiver quickly, having no great desire to hear 
the reply to this. 

Pietro was not wholly tractable during the 
time that followed. The sensation of riding in 
a cab was pleasing to him, and he derived some 
satisfaction from the importance that this gave 
him in the eyes of his neighbors, but he insisted 
that there should be a pause for refreshments 
after every failure to find his wife. These fail- 
ures were many, too, for Mrs. Fossano was ፲በ0ኛ- 
ing rapidly from place to place, finding much 
dismal elation in the fact that she was carrying 
the discredited check. Drew did not telephone 
these failures, however; in spite of the instruc- 
tions to report progress, he was determined to 
leave the bank officials to struggle with their 
anxiety until he came up with Mrs. Fossano. 

They found her finally. She was talking 
excitedly to a number of women on a street cor- 
ner. Pietro pointed her out, but Pietro was now 
incapable of proceeding further in the premises. 
Pietro found the cab so comfortable and Drew so 
“easy” that he was principally interested in hav- 
ing a bottle of Italian wine brought to him that 
he might partake of it without unnecessarily 
disturbing himself. So Drew opened negotia- 
tions with Mrs. Fossano. 

‘Da bank is bust, but we getta da mun,” she 
told him. 

“Of course you get the money,” he replied. 
“Where’s the check—the slip of paper?” 

“Da bank is bust, but we getta da mun,” she 
replied, confidently. 

“Never mind the bank,” he said impatiently. 
“Where’s the check?” 

“Signora Riley hava da check,” she ex- 
plained; “her man getta da mun.” 

Mrs. Riley, it appeared, was the wife of a 
policeman, which accounted for Mrs. Fossano’s 
confidence. ፡ 

Drew telephoned that the check had wings. 
He was sarcastically advised to go after it 
with an airship. The 
cab was somewhat 
crowded when Pie- 
tro and his wife and 
Drew were all in it, 
but the business in 
hand required that 
the three should go 
to Mrs. Riley’s. The 
ride was not pleas- 
ant. Intimate asso- 
ciation with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fossano had 
many drawbacks for 
even an ordinarily 
fastidious young 
man. Further, Mrs. 
Fossano chose this 
as an appropriate 
time to reprove her 
husband for the 
money he had spent, 
his condition be- 
ing satisfactory evi- 
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“A bout that Pietro. sir,” said the policeman, apologetically. 


dence to her of a 
considerable expendi- 
ture. Drew could 
not undezstand what 
was said, Fut he was 
very certain that he 
would not like to 
have any woman talk 
to him like that. 
Then, too, there was 
excellent promise of 
a personal encounter 
between husband and 
wife, and it is not 
easy to conuuct peace 
negotiations in an un- 
known language. 

Drew was much 
relieved when they 
reached Mrs. Riley's. 

“Dan has 11, said 
Mrs. Riley. 

“And who do you 
think Dan has given 
it to?” asked Drew 
with much feeling. 

“Why sh’u’d he be 


givin’ it to anny- 
body?” retorted Mrs. 
Riley. 


“He shouldn’t,” re- 
turned Drew, “but 
everybody that’s had 
that check has passed it on to somebody else 
before I could come up with it. Where’s he 
gone with it?” 

“To the bank.” 

“What !”’ 

“He tuk it to the bank to see what’s wrong.” 

Drew telephoned— 

He telephoned, but he was able to give no 
message, for they opened up on him with great 
warmth. Where was he? In what kind of an 
idle way was he spending his time? The check 
was there, and they wanted Pietro to come and 
get his money before the closing hour; they 
wanted the fool depositors to see the check that 
had made all the trouble paid, and they didn’t 
give a hang about riding Pietro all over town 
in a cab. 

“Tve got him and his wife,” explained Drew. 

“Never mind the wife,” was the reply. 

“But I’ve got to,” he insisted. “She’s a whole 
riot in herself.” 

“Well, you get back here in a hurry,” he was 
instructed. “We want him to walk in here and 
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get the money.” 

“He can’t walk,” replied Drew; “he’s got the 
wobbles.” 

“What was your object in getting him in that 
condition?” was the indignant query. 

“My object! 


Oh, 587!” And there words 
momentarily failed 
Drew. 
“Did you think 
this was a game?” 
came to him over the 
wire. “Did you 
think you were sent 
out to entertain the 
Dago and have a 
good time 
self?” 

' “Me have a good 
time!” roared Drew. 
“T’ve been referee- 
ing a family scrap 
for the last fifteen 
minutes, and I wont 
be happy until I get 
a bath!” 

The situation when 
the cab drove up to 
the bank bore out 
all that he had said, 
for he was in an ex- 
tremely uncomfort- 


your- 


“I gotta da check; I wanta da mun,” the Italian persisted. 


able position between 
the Italians, and 
he was experiencing 
great difficulty in con- 
fining the controversy 
between husband and 
wife to a mere verbal 
exchange. The prom- 
ise of the immediate 
payment of the six 
dollars, however, qui- 
eted them somewhat 
when the bank was 
reached. 

It was within ten 
minutes of closing 
time, and the waiting 
crowd was impatient, 
but Pietro was hur- 
ried to the head of 
the line of comm 
cial depositors. 


a man whose claims 
would break a bank: 
he was dirty and un- 
kempt, and he re- 


quired some sup- 
port.. Shere s= the 
man who started 


the run!” announced 
Drew. ‘“Here’s Pie- 
tro! Let him get his 
six dollars!” One or two recognized Pietro; 
a few others were impressed by the absurdity 
of the sum. No protest was made when he 
was given precedence at the paying teller’s 
window, but there was an unexpected and con- 
fusing diversion when he was handed the $6.18. 

Mrs. Fossano made a disconcerting assault 
upon her husband, and she got the money. He 
made a dive for her, but she beat him to the 
door, and he could only follow with unsteady 
feet, gesticulating arms and many impassioned 
cries. 

Then the bank closed for the day with the 
announcement that it would open at the regular 
hour in the morning and be prepared to pay 
all depositors who cared to take their money 
away. 

“Do you think that will stop the run?” asked 
the cashier. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the president, “but it 
will help.” 

“That check would do it,” suggested Drew. 

“What check?” asked the president. 

“That $6.18 check,” replied Drew. “Think 
of it! A bank turned upside down and some 
hundreds of people scared to death just because 
a six-dollar check was not indorsed! That would 
be a peach of a funny story for the mews- 
papers !” 

“I suppose so,” returned the president, coldly. 

“Illustrated with a reproduction of the check 
that made all the trouble,” persisted Drew. 

“Banking and humor are not allied,” said the 
president. 

“Just the same,” asserted Drew, “a laugh is 
a sure cure for fright. Your commercial depos- 
itors will be reassured.” 

“He’s right,” put in the cashier. “That’s a 
story that every paper will jump for, and there’s 
no easier way to show the absurdity of the whole 
affair.” 

The president hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“Get the canceled check, Drew,” he instructed, 
“and see what humor will do for us. It’s the first 
time I ever realized that it had a practical busi- 
ness value. But,” he added grimly, “don’t you 
think it would be funnier if you had your picture 
taken with your friend Pietro?” 

Drew shuddered, but scorned to reply. 

The next morning the public was laughing. 
Even the savings depositors caught the infection, 
although the “run” on that department continued 
for about an hour. oem 
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THE STRUGGLE--By Don Marquis 


HAVE been down in a dark valley; 
/ ያ have been groping through a deep gorge; 
Far above, the lips of it were rimmed with moonlight, 
And here and there the light lay on the dripping rocks 
So that it seemed they dripped with moonlight, not with water; 
So deep it was, that narrow gash among the hills, 
That those great pines which fringed its edge 
Seemed to me no larger than upthrust fingers 
Silhouetted against the sky; 
And at its top the vale was strait, 
And the rays were slant 
And reached but part way down the sides: 
I could not see the moon itself; 
I walked through darkness, and the valley’s edge 
Seemed almost level with the stars, 
The stars that were like fireflies in the little trees. 


T was the midnight of defeat; 

I felt that I had failed; 
I was mocked of the gods; 
There was no way out of that gorge; 
The paths led no whither 
And I could not remember their beginnings; 
I was doomed to wander evermore, 
Thirsty, with the sound of mocking waters in mine ears, 
Groping, with gleams of useless light 
Splashed in ironic beauty on the rocks above. 
And so I whined. 


ND then despair flashed into rage again; 
I leapt erect, and cried: 
“Could I but grasp my life as sculptors grasp the clay 
And knead and thrust it into shape again!— 
If all the scorn of Heaven were but thrown 
Into the focus of some creature I could clutch!— 
If something tangible were but vouchsafed me 
By the cold, far gods!— 
If they but sent a Reason for the failure of my life, 
I'd answer it; 
If they but sent a Fiend, I'd conquer it!— 
But I reach out, and grasp the air, 
I rage, and the brute rock echoes my words in mockery,— 
How can one fight the sliding moonlight on the cliffs? 
You gods, coward gods, 
Come down, I challenge you!— 
You who set snares with roses and with passion, 
You who make flesh beautiful and damn men through the flesh, 
You who plump the grape with purple wine and then put poison in 
the cup, 
You who put serpents in your Edens, 
You who gave me delight of my senses and broke me for it, 
You who have mingled death with beauty, 
You who put into my blood the impulses for which you cursed me, 
You who permitted my brain the doubts wherefore you damn me, 
Behold, I doubt you, gods, no longer, but defy!— 
I perish here? 
Then I will be slain of a god! 
You who have wrapped me in the scorn of your silence, 


The divinity in this same dust you flout 

Flames through the dust, 

And dares, 

And flings you back your scorn,— 

Come, face to face, and slay me if you will, 

But not until you've felt the weight 

Of all be-tricked humanity’s contempt 

In one bold blow!— 

Speak forth a Reason, and I will answer it, 

Yes, to your faces I will answer it; 

Come garmented in flesh and I will fight with you, 
Yes, in your faces will I smite you, gods; 

Coward gods and tricksters that set traps 

In paradise !— 

Far gods that hedge yourselves about with silence 
And with distance; 

That mock men from the unscalable escarpments of your Heavens.” 


HUS I raved, being mad. 
I had no sooner finished speaking than I felt 
The darkness fluttered by approaching feet, 
And the silence was burned through by trembling flames of sound, 
And I was ware that Something stood by me. 
And with a shout I leapt and grasped that Being, 
And the Thing grasped me. 


E came at wrestling grips, 
And back and forth we swayed, 

Hand seeking throat, and crooked knee seeking 
To encrook unwary leg, 
And spread toes grasping the uneven ground; 
The strained breast muscles cracked and creaked, 
The sweat ran in my eyes, 
The plagued breath sobbed and whistled through my throat, 
I tasted blood, and strangled, but still struggled on— 
The stars above me danced in swarms like yellow bees, 
The shaken moonlight writhed upon the rocks ;— 
But at the last I felt his breathing weaker grow, 
The tense limbs grow less tense, 
And with a bursting cry I bent his head right back, 
Back, back, until 
I heard his neck-bones snap; 
His spine crunched in my grip; 
I flung him to the earth and knelt upon his breast 
And listened till the fluttering pulse was stilled. 
Man, god or devil, I had wrenched the life from him. 


D oe lo!—even as he died 

The moonlight failed above the vale,— 

And somehow, sure, I know not how!— 

Between the rifted rocks the great Sun struck 

A finger down the cliff, and that red beam 

Lay sharp across the face of him I slew; 

And in that light I read the answer of the silent gods 
Unto my cursed-out prayer, 

For he that lay upon the ground was—I! 

I understood the lesson then: 


It was myself that lay there dead: 
Yes, I had slain my SELF. 
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GIESBERT. NEAL 


CHAPTER I. 
“ILBERT NEAL turned his 
horse at the end of the long 
row of corn on.the red hill- 
side and thrust his glistening plow- 
share deep into the soil as he started 
back again, now headed towards the 
green line of canebrake and willows ; 
which marked the sinuous course of a small creek in the 
distance. 

Behind him rose a rugged hill covered with dwarfed trees, 
partly outwashed bowlders and beetling cliffs, beyond which 
the sun was rising. He was tall, dark, muscular, smooth- 
shaven, and well-shaped. 

As he drew near the créek, a man carrying a fishing-rod, 
bait-cup and a double-barreled shotgun paused to wait for 
him. It was Jim Carden, a shoemaker in the village of 
Springtown, half a mile away. The sportsman, who was 
about fifty years of age, was of diminutive stature with a 
small, drawn face and scraggy mustache. He put his cup 
on the ground and leaned on his gun and rod as the young 
farmer plodded down to him. 

“Hello, Gil,” he said, smiling broadly, “I saw your sign 
on the fence back there about no trespassing, but I thought 
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CHAPTER II. 


By WILLEN. HARBEN W HEN the fisherman had 


trudged onward and was hid- 
den from view by the intervening 
vines and bushes of the creek-bank, 
Neal drew his horse around and set 
to work again. All that morning 
he toiled in the beating sun. At 
noon he paused, unharnessed his horse, and led him to a 
shaded spot near a spring, where the animal was fed and 
where Neal ate his own simple luncheon. There he rested 
an hour, during which time not a moment’s respite was 
given his mind from the vast calamity, which, like a sinister 
cloud, hovered over him. He worked on till the sun was 
down, till the shadows of the near-by hill stretched warn- 
ingly across his path, till the gray dusk was enfolding the 
landscape and the lights of the farmhouse in the distance 
rose and twinkled. Then astride of his tired horse he rode 
slowly home. 

The farmhouse was a two-story, eight-roomed building 
made of planks, from which the white external paint had 
almost disappeared. On the right side of the house was an 
orchard, and on the left stood the wood-pile. In the rear 
was the stable, the cow-lot and a great log barn with a 


I’d come on anyway, ’fore the fish quit biting.” 

“You are welcome, Jim,” Neal said. “I 
don’t mind any friend coming who is decent 
and considers my rights.” 

“Tve been wanting to talk to you,” the shoe- 
maker said, twisting his mustache with fingers 
which bore the stain of his trade. “I don’t know 
that I ever had a friend that I felt as sorry 
for as I do for you, Gilbert. I know what you 
have to bear and it must be tough.” 

“That doesn’t begin to describe it, Jim,” Neal 
returned seriously. 

“I reckon it is all the harder from the way 
folks talk and offer fool advice,” said Carden. 
“Why, the whole of Springtown simply stood 
around on the street corners yesterday waiting 
for you to come and pay Dave out. A dirty 
jail like that aint exactly a parlor for a fellow 
as stylish as he is. He was awfully braggy at 
first, but he’s gitting shaky now. His friends 
kept telling him you’d rake up the fine and let 
‘im out, but even they are doubting now. Some 
say he’s driv’ you too far.” 

A deep frown settled on the handsome face 
of the plowman. 

“Ive done all I can, Jim,” he sighed. “I’ve 
paid him out time after time, and it always 
happens again. Hes been making a slave of 
me, keeping my nose to the grind-stone while 
he is going here and there, playing cards, driv- 
ing fast horses and associating with men who 
are no better in reality than so many thieves. 
He bought that tract of land and sold it, know- 
ing that he had no legal right to it, and now 
it is two years in the penitentiary if I don’t 
sacrifice every penny I’ve got on earth and 
begin over again. I can’t do it, Jim. If I 
thought it would reform him I would, but in 
twenty-four hours after he was out he and his 
gang would laugh at me for the poky old 
drudge they say I am. I reckon I’ve got a few 
sympathizers left, Jim.” 

“You’ve got a lots—a lots, stacks of ‘em, 
Gilbert! Every man and woman in the county 
honors you for your character and they are 
sorry things are like they are. But of course 
some think you ought to stand up to Dave.” 

“If they would only let me attend to my own 
affairs!” Neal frowned darkly. “Dave. has 
broken me all to pieces twice already, and now 
that I am just barely getting another foot- 
hold, I am expected to borrow money on my 
little farm and perhapssowe it all the rest of 
my life, or finally give up and sink as I am 
sometimes tempted to do. I would have taken 
as firm a stand as this the last time when 
he had that trouble, with the bank at Darley, 
but I couldn’t stand out against the tears of my 
mother and sister. They said they couldn't go 


through the disgrace of it, and so I mortgaged 
all I had and laid the proceeds at his feet.” 

“And he promised—?” 

“Promised !’’ Neal snorted, “promised exactly 
as he is promising now, with tears in his eyes, 
that he would walk a straight line in the future. 
He swore hed go off West where he'd not 
hamper me, and make a man of himself. But 
my mother cried over him, and he stayed on 
with his gambling, wild speculating in cotton 
futures and his visionary schemes to get rich 
quick till—well, he is going to the penitentiary, 
Jim. 

“Yes, they are looking to me for it,” he 
added despondently, and yet with smoldering 
fire in his voice. “They are sending me all 
sorts of messages. Even Tidwell, the preacher, 
came yesterday and talked with me about my 
Christian duty to my own flesh and blood. He 
means well, I know, for he has been kind to 
Mother and Lucille, but he doesn’t know what 
I am bearing. 116 doesn’t know, Jim, that my 
ambition from boyhood has been to become 
independent of my surroundings, to give my 
sister the education she has, and decent things 
to wear like other girls in the community.” 

“I know, Gilbert, there’s certainly two sides 
to it, I reckon, and that’s why there is so much 
argument pro and con. It is on every tongue, 
my friend. Folks never was so wrought up 
over any matter in the history of the town. 
‘What is he goin’ to do about it?’ the last one 
is askin’. Christian forbearance and self-sacri- 
fice is certainly on trial for life against common 
human rights. Men and women who know the 
value of a dollar, and have been through hard- 
ship and poverty, are standing up for you flat- 
footed, but the come-easy, go-easy riff-raff are 
sniffin’ an’ sayin’ you ought to come across with 
your little pile, even if you have to toil the rest 
of your days. There was a regular public 
debate on it at Daggart’s store yesterday. Old 
Dag, who certainly has a calf-rope tied to every 
dime he ever captured, actually got white at 
the gills in your behalf. He says you simply 
must not give in.” 

“Yes, Jim, he thinks it is really my duty to 
myself and family to let the law take its course. 
He knows human nature and he agrees with me 
that paying Dave out will not do him a bit of 
good, while it will certainly ruin me. Yes, 
I’ve reached my limit. I am closing my eyes 
and ears to the whole thing. I work here till 
dark and then go home to my room. It’s awful 
—simply awful, but I shall get through it some- 
how. They will take him away day after to- 
morrow, and then I reckon TIl be left alone.” 


hay-loft overhead and stalls beneath. 

As he led his horse in at the little sagging 
gate his father came round from the hog-pen, 
an empty slop-pail in his hand. The old man 
had long iron-gray hair, which, like his lengthy 
whiskers, was unkempt. His skin was sallow 
and splotched and from his big fuzzy ears stiff 
hairs were growing. 

“Huh!” he said with a dry, quizzical smile 
on his tobacco-stained lips, “you look to me like 
you might be ready for supper. Well, if you 
are, I reckon you'd better go to the hotel and 
order it. Men you, right now, aint expected 
to bother about our insides. From all accounts 
Dave is bein’ fed on the fat of the land, while 
me an’ you, who haint been lucky enough to 
incur the displeasure of the Court, has to 
starve after our day’s work.” 

“So supper isn’t ready,” Gilbert said. 

“I say supper,’ and with a grunt the old man 
put down his pail and took a chair near the 
doorway. “Who's to cook it, I wonder? Your 
mammy haint been wuth a hill o’ beans since. 
this third caper of her pet. She’s traipsing 
about the neighborhood now trying to get some 
dern fool to put up a stake to keep him out-of 
limbo.” 

Gilbert said nothing as he unfastened the 
hame-string on the horse-collar and lowered the 
harness to the ground. He stood in utter dejec- 
tion as the animal, now released, turned and 
plodded round the house to the stable. 

“No, there aint a dab to eat,” said old Neal, 


““T know, for I’ve been to the safe twice since I 


came from my potato-patch.” 

“Oh, well, we can wait,’ said Gilbert, his 
mind really on other things. 

“Yes, as long as we have to,” the old man 
sniffed. “Say, Gil, I’ve just been thinking over 
it. You are the only one of our blood that 
ever tried to accumulate anything, and that very 
turn has always kept you in hot water. It’s 
generally supposed that money laid up fer 
a rainy day comes in handy, but your rainy day 
always turns out to be somebody else’s stormy 
weather.” " 

“It seems that way,’ Gilbert answered gloom- 
ily, as he took his pipe and tobacco from his 
pocket and began to prepare for a smoke. 

“Yes, and between us two,” the old man 
resumed, with a seriousness that seemed foreign 
to his odd compound, “I don’t know but you are 
entirely too soft about it. I know Id call a 
halt. If you keep it up you'll always be helt 
down an’ never get nowhar. But, la me! I know 
you wont stand out ag’in your mammy and Lu- 


>) 


_cille. You never have before, and you wont now.” 


” Gilbert said 


cause it’s 


“That shows you don’t know 
firmly. “I am going to 
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my duty both to myself and to Dave. He needs 
the restraint of the law, and he’s got to take it.” 
_ “Well, just remember my prediction,” the 
father said. “There comes your mammy now. 
Look how she walks—all bent over! She’s cry- 
ing. She set in as soon as she saw you was 
here. That’s for your sole benefit.” 

. The woman approaching through the dusk 


| shambled dejectedly to the gate, opened it and 


came in. Her face was hidden under the hood 
of her sun-bonnet and she held a soiled hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. She was tall and gaunt 
and her clothing hung straight down from her 
shoulders. She paused in front of her husband, 
not deigning to give a glance to her son, and 
uttered a dry sob. 

“Tve been to at least a dozen men in town,” 
she whimpered, “but they all threw me off. 
Some of them were actually insulting. They 
wanted to know what I was going around asking 
help for when folks among the poor boy’s own 
kin was amply able to save him and us from 
disgrace and despair.” 

She paused, leaned against the house and 
sobbed audibly. 

“Well,” her husband drawled out, with a half- 
amused glance at his son, “I didn’t think they’d 
all run out to meet you with the ready cash in 
hand. It would have been as well for you to 
have stayed at home and cooked supper.” 

“I don’t care for anything any more,” the 
woman moaned. “I never shall again after my 
poor child is put in ball-and-chain. He never 
was strong and he simply can’t stand it. He 
told me this morning about the awful way they 
treat prisoners in the chaingang.” 

With a low moan the woman moved into the 
house. A moment later her daughter, Lucille, 
with a milk-pail on her plump bare arm, came 
around the corner from the cow-lot. She was 
decidedly pretty and well-formed, being inclined 
to tallness, with a certain erectness of bearing 
and grace of movement. She had large, expres- 
sive blue eyes and luxuriant golden hair, which 
was artistically massed on her brow and drawn 
together behind her head with a bow of ribbon. 
Her feet and hands were small and well-shaped. 
Her dress was simple, but it showed the hand of 
a careful maker, was in good taste and was clean 
and freshly ironed. 


“Mother went in just then, didn’t she?” she 


asked, pausing in front of her brother. 

“Yes, Sis,” Gilbert answered tenderly, for 
this pretty girl was the chief pride and joy of 
his sordid life. 

“Poor thing,’ Lucille 
failed, I know she did.” 

“Yes, she failed,” Gilbert said, his glance 
on the ground at her feet. Old Neal rose, 
stretched himself and walked off in the direc- 
tion taken by his wife. Lucille put her pail 
down and stood over it despondently. 

“It’s awful, awful, awful!” she said, in her 
soft musical voice, made sweeter by its lingering 
note of sadness. 

“He brought it on himself,” Neal said, feel- 
ing vaguely and with irritation that he, rather 
than his brother, was on the defensive. “I’ve 
done all I possibly could to reform him, but 
you know he would not listen.” 

“Yes, poor, poor brother!’ she sighed, and 
he saw her breast heave and quiver. “He 
never seemed to understand the meaning of mod- 
eration.” 

Neal looked at her closely, leaning forward 
to see her face, in the dusk. “You’ve been 
crying, Sis, dear,” he said tremulously. 

“Nearly all the afternoon,” she admitted. 
“Tve listened to horrible accounts of how the 
prisoners in the chaingang suffer and it simply 
broke my heart.” 

“Well, he ought to be punished,” Neal fumed, 
his strong hands locked between his knees. “He 
is a disgrace to us all.” 

“I don’t see how you can be so—quite so 
hard-hearted, especially at such a time,” the 
are so good to me, indulging 


“She 


exclaimed. 


me in every whim, that it is difficult to see how 
you can be so unforgiving in his case. After 
all, he is down now, and in awful trouble, and, 
Gilbert, he is your brother.” 

Neal sat erect. He was infuriated by he 
hardly knew what, but perhaps mainly from the 
growing realization that he would never receive 
her approval for the rigid line of conduct he 
had pledged himself to pursue. 

“You can’t understand me,” he blurted out 
finally. “You are too young to see it as you 
should. You can’t imagine what I am going 
through.” 

“You? Poof, how silly,” she sniffed. “Pd 
think you’d talk common-sense at a time like 
this, any way.” 

“I said you don’t and can’t understand me.” 

“I don’t want to when you talk that way,” she 
said, simply. 

He shook from head to foot under the hot 
impulse to tell her all he felt, but in the presence 
of her child-like simplicity and ignorance of 
practical things he refrained. 

“No, I can’t understand you,” Lucille pur- 
sued, with tight lips, her eyes now fastened on 
him. “And sometimes I almost—” 

“Hate me; say it!” he interrupted her angrily. 

“No, not that—not that!’’ she urged, “but I 
simply can’t get close to you in this, as I have 
always done in other things. You have been 
the noblest, the best brother a girl ever had, 
giving me nicer clothes to wear than any of my 
friends, sending me off to school and keeping 
me in pocket-money while you were at work in 
the field, but still—oh, this is awful, awful! 
Pd rather wear rags, and speak incorrectly, 
and, and be considered ugly and awkward the 
rest of my life than to face the world with my 
own brother in chains.” 

He rose from his chair in the heat of the 
fierce conflict that was raging within him. ‘Oh, 
Sis, can’t you see that the punishment is all on 
me? Twice already I have been broken up by 
his acts—his violation of law. You cannot ask 
me to do it again. You cannot ask me to mort- 
gage everything I have and take up my slavery 
the third time, after all the promises he has 
made and wilfully broken.” 

“I have never asked you to yet,” the girl 
answered, shaking her head. “I only know he 
is going to prison if somebody doesn’t save him. 
Nobody will do it and they all say you can and 
should—tthat’s all I know about it. Your reasons 
seem awfully weak to me. At all events you are 
free. You are out in the open air in the broad 
sunshine all day long, while he—” 

“Stop, listen!” Gilbert cried, laying his trem- 
bling hand on her arm. “He is my brother as 
you say, but I was born with a desire to rise 
above these surroundings, and he was born with 
the determination to keep us all down. As soon 
as I struggle high enough up to see our way on 
to comfort and respectability he deliberately 
commits crime and the courts at once lay the 
punishment onto me while he goes forth with 
a laugh at my expense. There has to be a stop- 
ping place, and between you and me and God 
overhead, it is right here, and now!” 

“Oh, brother, you don’t mean it, you can’t!” 

“But I do mean it. He’s always sized me up 
as a weakling, and now you think the same 
thing. All of you have made a tool of me ever 
since I was old enough to plod in the field, but 
it is past. Tell me this one thing, little Sis, so 
I’ll know what to count on. If I do refuse are 
you going to hate me?” 

She avoided his eyes. Her profile in the 
dusk looked like exquisitely carved stone as she 
stood silent for a moment. 

“Answer me,” he went on fiercely. “I want 
to know what to count on, for you have been 
till now my sole pride and inspiration.” 

“Hate you?” she said, looking him straight 
in the eyes. “I don’t think I ever could do that, 
and yet I’m afraid I could never look on you 
the same again, for I should always remember 
that you had it in your power to save him from 


jail and all of us from the horror and disgrace 
of it.” 

“I see, I see,” he said bitterly. “Well, let it 
be that way. The worm has turned, Sis. I've 
been kicked and trampled on long enough. 
From now on I’m going to be no man’s drudge 
and slave.” 

“I can’t believe you'll refuse to save him,” 
Lucille said under her breath, and with her 
shapely hand at her lips, as if to suppress a 
sob, she turned into the house, the milk-pail on 
her arm. 

He stood looking after her for a moment and 
then sank despondently, almost limply into his 
chair. He clasped his strong hands between his 
knees and leaned forward. The weight of 
infinite gloom was on him. He was dissatisfied 
with himself, with the sheer futility of all he 
had striven for—with life itself. He sat alone 
for an hour and then seeing that the others had 
been to supper and that the plate containing his 
own share of the simple food stood on the 
table in the flare of a dripping candle he 
went in to it. In front of the door on the 
side of the house sat his mother and father. 
Above his head was his sister's room and he 
heard the grinding sound of her shoes on the 
floor. Now and then his mother’s voice in a 
plaintive wail of complaint broke the stillness. 
Gulping down his supper, and drinking his 
coffee while it was so hot that it pained his lips, 
he rose and went to the front door again where 
he stood looking out into the falling night. 


CHAPTER III. 

|< papa through the gate he went out into 

the road which led into the main street of the 
village, the lights of which he could see half 
a mile away. His heart was heavy and sore, 
his brow damp with cold perspiration. His 
line of conduct had seemed easy enough through 
that long lonely day in the field, but now he 
inwardly groaned as he writhed under the lash 
of opposition—and such opposition! How 
lovely and pure Lucille had looked as she tacitly 
condemned him! And he was going to lose her 
forever! But the time would come when even 
she would realize that he had known best and 
acted as he should. 

He had passed several houses in the village 
street when he came to the white cottage occu- 
pied by the village preacher and his wife, and 
leaning on the gate looking towards him through 
the darkness was Mrs. Tidwell. She bowed and 
half opened the gate. 

“I was just thinking I ought to go to see 
your mother and Lucille,” she said, in the soft 
musical voice, which, with her expressive eyes 
and sad, sweet face, had always appealed to 
him; “but, after all, there was nothing I could 
say that would comfort them.” 

“It is good of you to think of them,” he man- 
aged to say, as their eyes met and sympatheti- 
cally clung together. 

“If I had gone, Gilbert,” she said, putting 
her delicate hand lightly on his arm, “it would 
have been you perhaps more than they whom I 
would have endeavored to cheer up and en- 
courage.” 

“Me?” he said, surprised. 

“Yes, you, Gilbert, and I may as well say it 
now. I have been a better friend than you 
know, for I have felt for you in all the trouble 
David has brought you. I feel for you now, 
my poor friend, as I never did for any one be- 
fore. I understand the fight you are making, 
and to-day when I heard that you had firmly 
made up your mind not to bear any more 1 
hoped you would not falter. You are right. 
Taking the burden on your shoulders as you 
have so often done has had no beneficial effect on 
David's character. ቋው 

“I know it, Mrs. well,” and Neal’s voice 
shook with grateful emotion. “Oh, it is good 
of you to speak this way! You are almost the 
only one who understands at all.” 

“I can only pray for you, 


ilbert,”’ she said, 


as she turned away. “May God bless you!” 

He passed several other houses, in front of 
which the occupants sat to get the cool air of 
evening. On the right side of the street was 
the village graveyard, the white stones and little 
paling inclosures standing out in the starlight 
from their black background. Then came the 
Courthouse and the Square and near it, among 
some trees, stood the old stone-and-brick jail. 
It had two stories, the lower devoted to the 
residence of the jailer and his family, the upper 
to the various cells. The upper part, where 
David Neal was confined, was dark, and but 
a single light showed in the living-room below. 
On the corner of the Square, opposite the long 
wooden building which held the post-office, and 
a shoe shop and a bakery, and diagonally across 
from the quaint little hotel, was the store and 
office of Stephen Daggart, a rich merchant and 
money-lender. The faded green shutters had 
already been screwed into their places over the 
dusty, small-paned front windows, and the 
lights in the long room had been put out except 
a single one which burned on the desk of the 
store-keeper in the rear, where he sat over his 
ledger and cash-book. The door was half open, 
and though the front was dark, Neal—knowing 
the house well from, having been employed as 
clerk there at one time—entered and made his 
way towards the light, stepping over and steer- 
ing round numerous packages, boxes, barrels 
and bales of cloth. | 

“Oh, hello!” Daggart exclaimed cordially as 
he looked at the newcomer over his glasses and 
smiled. He was very fat, past fifty and wore as 
he invariably did, a black broadcloth frock 
coat and a white lawn string tie around his low 
standing collar. “I thought it might be you. 
We've had a big day of it, and I told the boys 
I’d count up the sales and let ’em go home. Set 
down. Well, I’ve been wondering if youd 
The town and ‘county look to me as a sort 
of information-bureau about you, and dozens of 
idle folks have dropped in to-day to ask if you'd 
come to arrange that nasty matter. I used to 
think I knew you, and I do, to some extent, I 
reckon, but how you'll act in this particular 
case is a riddle to me.” 

“So they discuss it?” Neal said, as he sat 
down in a chair near the desk. 

“Discuss it?” Daggart gave one of his short, 
meaningless laughs,’ why, my boy, there hasn't 
been so much talk since Lee surrendered. The 
reason of it is that the thing is still unsettled 
and can’t be decided. Opinion’s divided be- 
cause the feelings of folks is divided. Every 
man and woman wants it to end as each one 
thinks it ought, and that produces division.” 

“And I’m the subject of it all,” Neal said. 

“Yes, and I want to say, my boy, that here is 
one man that is dead sorry for you. It aint 
because I’m the one to lend you the money, in 
case you want it, for your land and other effects 
out there would be good for it in any case, and 
I’m in the money-lending business, but I’m 
sorry for you, Gilbert, because they are making 
it so dadblasted hard for you. La me, I thought 
I had a tough time to get started, but I never 
went through anything like you’ve been through, 
and are going through now; it is enough to make 
an ambitious man sick at the very stomach of 
his hopes, and then I’m afraid, Gilbert, that 
you are at—’Daggart paused and fumbled his 
pen with his fat fingers. “I was going to say,” 
he finished, “that you may be at the point where 
one more straw may break the back of your 
energy and make you plumb give up. That’s 
why your case interests me more than any I 
ever run across, and then, too, it makes me look 
back on my life and my own ups-and-downs. I 
was a poor boy like you are and pretty much in 
the same fix as regards to kin. That is, I seemed 
about the only one in the bunch that wanted to 
forge ahead, and because I did make a little 
progress I was always the post they leaned on 
when they got in a“tight. But me and you was 
different, Gilbert, an’ according to some stand- 
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ards it is to your credit. I reckon I was more 
selfish than you ever was. For instance, one 
dose of Dave’s conduct would have cut him 
clean off my list forever, while—well, you've 
already toted his load twice, and I aint sure 
you wont do it again. I say, that’s why you 
interest me. Id give anything to have you 
stick out against all this influence, but I’m not 
sure a man of your stamp really can do it. I 
stood out time after time against awful pressure, 
but I reckon I did it with a sort of hardness of 
heart that hasn’t yet showed itself in your make- 
up. The trouble about taking any man’s pun- 
ishment is that it never reforms the wrong-doer 
and reacts on his rescuer.” 

“T’ve thought it all over, Mr. Daggart,” Neal 
said earnestly, “and I’ve made up my mind to 
refuse this demand on me. As you know, it 
would absolutely ruin me, and if I’m any judge 
of character, Dave would not be bettered by it.” 

Daggart leaned back, took his battered silk 
top hat up and smoothed it on the sleeve of 
his coat with a slow thoughtful stroke. 

“I know you think you've settled it in your 
mind,” he said; “but the pinch hasn’t come yet. 
You haven’t crossed your last bridge. Let’s see; 
the day after to-morrow is set for taking him 
away, provided the fine isn’t paid. You've got 
to-morrow and to-morrow night still before you.” 

. “I know that,” Neal answered firmly; “but 
I have decided for good and all.” 

“Huh, if I thought that was actually the case, 
my boy, I’d shake hands and offer congratula- 
tions, but la me! when your mother and sister— 
Gilbert, I reckon you don’t really realize how 
much you dote on that little girl. I’ve seen a 
lots of brothers, but you certainly take the rag 
off the bush, and to-morrow, or to-morrow night, 
when the time draws near you will hear from 
her. She wont give in easy, and you will be a 
stronger man than I take you for if you can 
refuse.” 

“I am simply going to do it,’ Neal said, his 
lips compressed. “I am going to refuse because 
it is my duty to her as well as myself.” 

“Well, remember this,” the storekeeper said. 
“If they do drive you in a corner out there and 
you want the money, it will be ready for you in 
my safe. I feel so uncertain about it that I’m 
going to keep that much until it’s decided.” 

“I can tell you now that I sha’n’t need it,” the 
farmer said firmly. 

“If you were made out of as hard metal as I 
am you might pull through, but you are not,” 
Daggart said with a smile. “You are saving, 
ambitious, and firm in all matters until you see 
human suffering—and then you get as limber as 

I admire you for it—I admire you for 
being just what you are, and seeing the way 
you act makes me ashamed of the road over 
which I’ve reached my own independence. 11 
makes me ashamed, and yet if I had it to go over 
again I’d take exactly the same course. I don’t 
know but what I’d hew closer to the line of 
justice and let no man’s idle hand tilt the tub 
I’m paddling. Folks preach self-sacrifice as 
the most beautiful thing under the sun, and yet 
‘Old Sac’ has to walk through the mud and mire 
while his neighbor ‘Skinflint’ is coming full tilt 
in a red automobile and tooting for him to stand 
out of the way or get mashed as flat as a flitter. 
That’s life, Gilbert. It looks like we were made 
to live on our fellows just as bugs under the 
bark of rotten trees do. Jim Carden isn’t far 
wrong when he says, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, go hungry, and let the mud-turtles have 
a feast” ” 


እ) 


Daggart laughed, but Neal’s face remained - 


rigid. “You will see that I shall hold my own 
this time,” he said, rising to go. 

Daggart got up laboriously, and as he caught 
the extended hand he flushed and said, “Well, 
remember the money is here if—if you do 
need 11.” 5 

“I wont need it this time,” Neal said, and he 
turned and trudged from the room. 

For several minutes the fat man sat at his 
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desk, leaning his head against his hand. “Poor 
boy!” he said. “They've got you bound hand 
and foot and you may as well give in and be 
done with it. You will never stand the pres- 
sure. It will mean your own slavery through 
the best years of your life and more disheart- 
enment, but you will bow your brave head to 
the yoke.” : 


CHAPTER IV. 

ISING before the break of day the next 

morning, Gilbert ate his breakfast of fried 
ham and eggs and hot biscuit at the table in the 
kitchen, served by his mother, who went about 
wordless in the dim candle light, her face hid- 
den in her bonnet, her whole figure and move- 
ment dejectedly slipshod. Outside he heard his 
father’s sonorous voice as he called up the hogs 
and the grunting and squealing of the hungry 
animals as they scurried towards him. When 
Gilbert had finished his meal he went out, pass- 
ing his mother in the kitchen doorway. He was 
leading his harnessed horse from the barnyard 
when Mrs. Neal came out of the house and 
doggedly approached him. She pushed back her 
bonnet till the harsh lines of her colorless face 
stood out in the faint light from the yellowish 
sky in the east. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are going to 
the field to-day,” she said, coldly—even fiercely. 

“Yes, I am, mother,” he said. “I’ve got my 
work to do, and I’m going to do it.” 

“You know what this means to us all,” the 
woman blurted out. “You know it means my 
boy’s death and our eternal disgrace.” 

“He will not die, mother, and the disgrace 
has already come,’ Neal said as gently as he 
could. “If I were sure my sacrifice would reform 
Dave Id make it, but it wont; he'll never 
change; he will be the same to the end.” 

“Think of Lucille,’ Mrs. Neal continued. “She 
will be sneered at wherever she goes as the sis- 
ter of a convict. We've all hoped she and Gra- 
ham Peters would come to an understanding, but 
Mrs. Snodgrass said last night that old Peters 
declared if Dave went to the chaingang Graham 
should never darken our door again. Mr. Peters 
is well off, and Graham is the best catch in 
the County.” 

“I don’t believe old Peters would be low 
enough for that, when it is no fault of Lucille’s,”’ 
Gilbert said, a troubled look on his face. 
“Besides, Graham is too strong a man to take 
such advice.” 

“He'd have to take it, or be cut off without 
a cent,’ Mrs. Neal retorted. “The boy’s trou- 
bled. He was here last night after you and 
Lucille had gone to bed. I saw him standing 
at the gate and went out to him. He was power- 
fully bothered and wanted to find out what was 
being done. I told him absolutely nothing, and 
he was so worried he could hardly talk. I 
hinted at the report about his father, and he 
didn’t deny it. Oh, it’s awful, awful! I can’t 
stand it—I simply can’t!” 

Seeing the futility of further talk, Gilbert led 
his horse round the house and out at the front 
gate. As he was mounting to ride away he heard 
the sash of his sister’s window slide upward, and 
her voice as she addressed her mother in the 
yard below: 

“Is he going to town, mother?” the girl asked 
in a cautious tone. 

“To town nothing!’ roared the furious woman. 
“He’s riding off as if nothing was wrong. He’s 
deserted us. He’s a hard-hearted scoundrel— 
that’s what he is! Hes left us in our awful 
plight. He has always been jealous of Dave, 
because the boy is so bright and popular, and 
he is glad to see him disgraced.” 

Neal heard no more. The sash of the window 
was lowered, and that was all. ~ sh, 

There was a small mountain stream which 
crossed the road near-by, and here he stopped 
to allow የ ሥና to drink. Suddenly he heard 
a step on the road behind him 

(Continued on Pa 
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UNCLE REMUS and the CHILDREN 


Two or three secretaries would be necessary, if he hoped to do them justice, and he is sure that letters written by a secre- 


[te EDITOR receives so many cute and beautiful letters from the children that he doesn’t know how to answer them. 


tary would give the youngsters a cold chill. What does a secretary know about children? Why, the most of them have 
forgotten that they were ever children themselves ; they have been so busy looking forward to the future, that they have had no 


time to remember the beautiful things that belong to childhood. 


What the children really want is to hear from the old fellow 


that they call Uncle Remus—the old fellow that likes to be called Uncle Remus. Well, it is impossible for him to write with his 
own hand answers to all the letters that he receives; he would have to drop everything else and devote himself entirely to 
answering the letters of the children. It is true they ought to be answered; they are all such nice letters that each one deserves 


to be answered separately, and in the same spirit in which it is written. 


But, under the circumstances, it is impossible. 


For a long time, in fact ever since the Magazine has been started, it has been a sort of problem with the Editor how to 
get closer to the children who are writing to him from all parts of the world. How could he make it plain to them that their 


letters had been received and were thoroughly appreciated? 


Finally the thought suggested itself, why not have a children’s 


department—not the conventional and usual kind, but something different just as the Magazine is different from other maga- 
zines? Why not have a department that should be a sort of cozy corner, where all of us sit and gossip, and tell tales, and sing 
songs, and talk about the every-day things that are always new, although they seem to be always old? 


No sooner said than done. Word was sent out to all in the office to keep quiet and make room for the children, and for 


* those who love children in the old-fashioned way; and now, with this, we are sending word to all the children that read UNcLE 
Remus’s Macazine that there is to be a place for them in its pages—a warm place in winter and a cool place in summer-time. 
We want to have letters from all of them telling us what to print in the pages that will hereafter belong to them, what sort of 


books they like, what sort of short stories, what sort of poetry, and everything like that. 


There’ll not be much room for 


instruction in the children’s pages when the Editor and the youngsters get to swapping stories and singing songs. 

More than that, the real Uncle Remus will have something to say from time to time, and, as he will say it in his own 
way, he will soon make the youngsters feel as much at home as‘he does. If the Editor can make in these pages a laughing-place 
for the children, it is his purpose to do so. 


E HAD WRITTEN thus far (and it 

should be remembered that all his writ- 

ing is done at home) when he heard a 
familiar voice coming from the direction of the 
kitchen. It was the voice of the real Uncle 
Remus, whom he had not seen for several 
weeks. The old negro had something to say 
to the cook of course. He knew her well enough 
to be familiar, and the cook knows him well 
enough to understand that he is welcome on 
the place whenever he chooses to come. 

“I hope I see you well,’ he remarked, 
politely. 

“Well, I aint right well,” was the reply; 
“how you come on?” 

“Im kinder ’twix’ de ham an’ shoulder; I 
b’lieves dey calls it middlin’. I’m here ef dat’s 
anything fer ter be thankful fer; I’m still 
a-shuffiin’ ‘long, pickin’ up a stray meal’s vittles 
whar I kin. But you look like you been sick; 


wg speck you must ’a’ shed many a pound sence 
135! I seed you. Ef I hadn’t ’a’ bit my tongue, 


I'd ’a’ ax’d you whar dey planted you dat you 
could ’a’ grabbled out so quick, an’ Pd ’a’ ax’d 
ef you brung back de box dat dey buried you 
in. But I done got so now dat I don’t run 
on like I useter. Times change, an’ folks 
changes wid um. Dem what I meet wid now 
aint no mo’ like dey useter be dan a blackjack 
is a sweetgum. You kin see money writ all 
over der face; dey gits up soon an’ goes ter 
bed late, an’ dey don’t know der own chillun 
when dey meet um on de street.” 

“Yes,” said the cook, with a sigh, “I speck 
that’s about de way of it. I aint so mighty old 
myse’f but folks has done change might’ly sence 
I grow’d up, bofe white an’ black.” 

“Aint it de trufe?” exclaimed Uncle Remus. 
“But fer dat, I wouldn’t be here right now. 
What you reckon Miss Sally done done? She 
done gone an’ sont her gran’child ’way off yan 
whar de wedder aint so changeable. She hear him 
sneeze three times one night, an’ nothin’ would 
do but he must be toted off ter de eend er de 
worl’. I up an’ tol’ her dat I could stan’ it ef 
she could, an’ den she tuck an’ flew up, an’ gi’ 
me what she call a piece un her mind. De chile’s 
mammy aint a-keerin’, kaze she like fer ter be 
on de go, an’ now dey done been gone dis long 
time. N in out-talk Miss Sally. You 
kin go m an’ leave ’er, an’ she'll 


¢ 


be talkin’? at you when you come back. Whar 
de boss?” 

“He’s in there,” answered the cook; “PI go 
see ef he’s busy er no.” 

“Des tell ’im dat ol’ man Remus is out here 
watchin’ de oven, an’ dat he’s done got a letter 
fum Miss Sally’s gran’baby dat he wants read 
out des like it is, wid all de words in de right 
place,” 

“Whyn’t you git yo’ Miss Sally to read it 
to you, ef she’s so high an’ mighty.” 

. “I got a whole bag full er reasons,” the old 

man responded, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Miss Sally’s a settled ‘oman by now, but she 
don’t no mo’ mind projickin’ wid you dan’ she 
minds eatin’. She’d read it, an’ be mighty .glad 
ter do it, but you’d never know ef de talk she 
read out wuz in dar er no. She'll joke wid you 
ef you so sick you can’t skacely hol’ yo’ head 
up. She’d be sho fer ter put sump’n in de 
letter dat aint dar, an’ you never kin tell when 
she’s leavin’ sump’n out. But nummine dat, dey 
aint nobody on de top side er de green groun’ 
dat y’ever got ahead of her yit. I may talk 
about her myse’f, but I aint gwine ter stan’ 
aroun’ an’ let nobody else do it, kaze I knows 
her better dan she knows ’erse’f. When I was a 
boy, I use ter caper ’roun’ an’ frolic wid her 
gran’daddy, an’ now here she is a gran’mammy 
in her own right, an’ lookin’ mighty nigh ez 
young ez de boy’s mammy. But you airt got 
no time fer ter lissen at me; you done got din- 
ner on, an’ you don’t wanter stan’ dar an’ see it 
burn. Go tell de boss dat ol’ man Remus is out 
here, an’ ef he can’t see me, well an’ good; 111 
stay here twel he kin, an’ maybe 171 git my 
name in de pot. Seem like ter me dat I smells 
sump’n dat’ll tas’e mighty like collards when 
you git um in yo’ mouf.” 

The cook laughed and went into the house 
to inquire if Uncle Remus could see his old- 
time friend. He could, to a certainty, and he 
did. From the bottom of his hat, which he 
held in his hand, Uncle Remus took a letter that 
had been delivered by the postman, and asked if 
it would be too much trouble to read it. Why, it 
would be no trouble at all. The letter had never 
been opened since the child-writer sealed it, 
but this was soon remedied. The handwriting 
was that of a little fellow who was trying to 
learn the vertical style, which has done so much 


to destroy the individuality of the younger gen- 
eration, and it read as follows: 


Dear Uncle Remus: We are stopping 
at this place to wait for a little while until 
another train passes, because there has 
been a reck on the road, and mamma has 
gone to sleep with a handchif over her 
face, to keep off the flies that are made 
alive by the heat in the sleeping car. 
There’s very many of them specially where 
a bald-hedded man is trying to keep his- 
self awake by fighting of them. One has 
just lit on this paper. I would kill him 
only it might blot the paper. How are you 
getting on without me? I hear you are 
taking up with another little boy which is 
pretyer than me. I didn’t want to leave 
at all, but you know how granma is, if I 
sneeze more than twicte she gives me a 
mustard plaster or a hot bath, and both of 
them are very warm. Mamma said when 
she got on the car that she hoped to have 
a little piece now, and there was a lady 
with a parrot that looked at me very hard. 
The bird is pigin-toed, an’ has a bill as 
big as the horn of my gote. It is fixed so 
he can hang on the lim of a tree. The lady 
told me three times not to put my finger 
in the cage because the parrot will nip it. 
Granma isnt here, and so I am waiting for 
the parrot to doze off so I can see whether 
his top-not is dyed. Please don’t tell any 
more Brother Rabbit tales till I get back, 
which I hope will be rite soon. Mamma 
has just woke up an’ asked a man if we 
were going to stay here all night, and the 
man said he wouldn’t know til about six 
o'clock to-morer morning. Mamma got 
kind of red in the face and turned her back 
on the man, and then he winked at me and 
opened his mouth very wide. When he 
goes away, Mamma will say he has been 
drinking. If its ginjer-rale, I hope he will 
give me some, because ginjer-rale makes a 
fuss when you take out the stoper, and is 
warm as brinjer when you drink it fast. 
I dident know I could rite such a long let- 
ter. But Mamma says that wen you travel, 
it is improving to the mind. I have only 
one more page of paper left, and so I must 
close soon, because there are some dogs 
around the Car, and I am going to bet the 
Porter a dime that he can’t make them 
Fite. If he does I know which one will 
whip he is a brinnel dog with a ring around 
his nek, and he hold his bob-tail vey high. 
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I hear a wistle some where and I am 
afraid its the train we are waiting for, 
because I havent seen a sure enough dog 
fite not since I left home. Well, I must 
close, write as soon as you get this. 
Grandma will give you a stamp, and tell 
me what she says when you ask her. I 
sure wish she was here now. 
Your truly friend, 


Uncle Remus stood very still while the read- 
ing was going on, and when it was over with, 
it was some time before he said anything. He 
stooped and picked up a stray pin that he saw 
lying on the flood, and sighed. Finally he 
made a remark that seemed to ease his mind. 
“Well, suh!” he said, “is anybody ever see de 
beat er dat? Dat little bit er feller, not much 
bigger dan yo’ two fists, a-settin’ right flat down 
an’ a-writin’ all dat to de ol’ nigger. You 
mayn't b’lieve me, suh, but dat wipes out de 
whole war. I’m kinder skeer’d fer ter show 
dat letter ter Miss Sally, bekaze she'll make 


` a heap er fun un it, an’ do like she’s a-laughin’ 


EA 


fit ter kill, an’ when you look at ’er right close, 
you'll find dat she’s been a-cryin’ all de time. 
I don’t mind seein’ some folks ery, but when 
Miss Sally starts her boo-hoo ter gwine, I know 
dat dar’s sump’n ’way back yander dat I dunno 
nothin’ ከ091, an’ when I try fer ter think what 
‘tis, it seem mo’ like a dream, no matter how 
bright de sun tryin’ ter shine, bekaze when 
Miss Sally cries I know ’taint “bout nothin’ 
right at hand, but ’bout sump’n way back yan- 
der dat she done most fergot about, less’n a 
word er a letter. You know how wimmen is, 
suh; dey er fur an’ away ahead er de men 
folks. It seem like dey er constant a-runnin’ 
back ter ol’ times. You think de young gals 
giggles too much: well, des wait twel you have 
a granchil’, an’ den you'll see ef dey been 
gigglin’ too much. Let um giggle, ያ say!” 

The old man thankfully accepted the invi- 
tation to stay to dinner, and went back to the 
kitchen, where he could be heard trying to con- 
vert the cook to some new form of belief—not 
that he believed it himself, but in the hope that 
he could aggravate her into showering upon 
him the friendly abuse he was so fond of. The 
cook, however, is very even-tempered, and, as 
a last resort, Uncle Remus sang this song, 
which some of the readers of the Magazine may 
remember to have heard in their childhood: 


OL’? JOB! POOR JOB! 


Moses had trouble, trouble enough, 
Sence he floated on de Niles, 
But, at de wust, hed up an’ say, 
Des look at Job an’ his biles! 
O? Job! Poor Job! 
He'd lay an’ sweat fum day ter day, 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE CHILDREN 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE LETTER 
WRITERS. 


There will be ten Uncle Remus books 
and ten pictures given each month to the 
children who write the letters that are 
liked best by Uncle Remus. Three of 
these books will be autographed for the 
minners. 

Den’t be disappointed if you fail to 
get a book the first time, or if your let- 
ter is not printed. There will be, very 
likely, many hundreds of letters sent in 
each month by the young friends of 
Unclz: Remus, and it will be possible to 
print only a few of the very best ones. 
But he will be glad indeed to hear from 
all of his friends. 

Read what he has to say and then, 
as they say, “take your pen in hand” 
and address him in care of this Maga- 
zine, at Atlanta, Ga. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


He had so many biles! 
He had no room fer smiles; 


John, he paced his prison cage, 
I dunner how many miles, 
An’ den he say ter de king’s daughter 
What you think er Job an’ his biles? 
Ol? Job! Poor Job! 
He had no room fer smiles; 
He railed at all de neighbors, 
He had so many biles! 


St. Paul, he wandered ’roun’ an’ ’roun’ 
A-many a thousand miles, 
An’ he allers tell de folks what he see 
Fer ter *member Job an’ his biles! 
Ol’ Job! Poor Job! 
He aint got time fer smiles; 
Atter countin’ all his goats and camels, 
He tried fer ter count his biles! 


So much for the old darkey! He will be 
heard from quite often if the boys and girls 
aid the editor in keeping up this department 
by writing entertaining letters, and tell some 
of the stories they know, or relate the little 
incidents that happen to them day by day. 
Something that seems quite commonplace to 
them may be full of interest to others. Some 
cute youngster is sure to write and ask the 
Editor what he means by an entertaining let- 
ter; and if the Editor had time to write back, 
he would say that an entertaining letter is one 
that is written on the spur of the moment—the 
kind you would write to an old .friend whom 
you know well. What sort of pets are you fond 
of? What games do you play, and which of 
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them do you prefer? Does the Magazine inter- 


est you? Do you believe in fairies, and if not, 
why not? In what way can the Magazine be 
made more interesting to you? The Editor 
wants the boys and girls to help him edit the 
Magazine, and they can do this best by telling 
him precisely what they think about it. He 
would be glad to hear from all who are able to 
write a letter, and those who can’t write for 
themselves can get some older person to write 
for them. 

Here is a letter from a little boy, who has 
pasted a small photograph at the bottom. Under 
the picture he has written “Me,” and anybody 
would know, just by looking at the photograph, 
that he is not only lively but loveable: 


Madison, Ind., Jan. 9, 1908. 
Dear Uncle Remus: 

I am a little boy nine years old. I have 
read your stories of Uncle Remus and the little 
boy till I almost know them by heart. Were you 
the little boy? I want to thank you for writing 
such dandy stories. 

My Papa was a ‘little 
boy in Virginia before the 
war; and he nos all aboat 
good old darkies like 
Daddy Jake and Uncie 
Remus. 

I want you to keep € on 
living and writing stories 
as long as I live. 

With much love, 

? CuarLEs E. Hueues. 
208 W. Second St., Madison, Ind. 


And here is one from a little girl who knows 
something about the South: 


Sandusky, Mich., Jan. 11, 1907. 
Dear Uncle Remus:— 

I am a little girl eleven years old and my 
name is Eleanor Chamberlain. We lived in the 
south for a long time. My sister and I were 
born there and lived there till we were quite 
large girls. 

We had an old darky mammy who used to 
tell us the stories about ’Brer Rabbit and all 
the other animals. Every Sunday night papa 
reads to us out of Uncle Remus. We have two 
books. One is “The Tar Baby and other 
Rhymes of Uncle Remus” and “Nights with 
Uncle Remus.” We enjoy both of them very 
much and never get tired of either one. 

I just wanted to write and thank you for 
writing such good stories for children to read. 
I don’t know what we would do without them. 

Your friend, 
ELEANOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


These letters are not precisely what the 


Editor wants, but he prints them here to show 
how easy it is to write a letter that is both bright 
and cute. Nevertheless, he will not deny that 
such letters from children touch him more than 
all the praises of grown people. 


FHE CO UG-AsCGCHUG+T RATS 


HE home of his raisin’—he’s like to forget her; 
Been thar, in the city, fer ten year an’ better; 
He’s riz sence he left us!—that’s jest how we feel— 


He’s a-ridin’ away in a ortomobile! 


By EK AM EK ot: 


ሪኔ ለሜ TO N 


The mule sees ‘im comin’, an’ gallops away, 
An’ the skeered little towheads—they hide in the hay; 
The barn looks reproachful: what grief must it feel! 


The cora-shuckin’ chap in the ortermobile ! 


Look at im, "“Mandy— 
Take sight o him, Jane! 
He rides with the rich 
In the Chug-a-Chug train! 


He’s unlarnt all he larnt in the ol’-fashioned school, 


The call o’ the cattle—the ways o’ the mule; 
The ride to camp-meetin’ the rough road ame 2 
The wobblin’ ol’ wagon-wheels creakin’ a song! 


Oh, the oxcart looks lonesome 
Out thar in the rain, 
Fer he’s ridin’ the rich 
In the Chug-a-Chug trains 


Oh, he’s changed from the ol’ time 
As shore as you're born, 

Fer he’s raising the dust 
Whilst we’re raisin’ the corn! 


Puffiin’ an’ blowin’, an’ go-as-you-please— 
Jumpin’ the fences an’ climbin’ the trees— 
That crazy contraption—it kivers the groun’, 
An’ makes the stars dodge when it’s whizzin’ around’! 


Fur safer—the ox-cart, 
So peaceful an’ plain, 

An’ Lord keep us fur . 
From the Chug-a-Chug train! 


B, 


= 
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an’ I use’ to set on the fence, an’ watch her flirt in 
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Sanders, although no one had HE DISCOURSES ON TRUE LOVE 


S PEAKIN’ OF LOVE,” said Mr. 


spoken of it—not even the 

pretty young stenographer, who 

scorns to deny that she knows something of the feeling, and who is 
always ready, if approached in the right spirit, to show a cherished 
photograph of a very young man with his hair parted in the middle 
and plastered down on each side—‘“‘why in the Nation does it come 
on in spring? Aint it jest as good for cold weather? Does the fust 
frost kill it? An’, ef so, why don’t somebody patent a flannel-lined 
box that’ll keep it whilst the big freezes is a-gwine on? That’s what 
pesters me. Ef it’s the most precious thing that the world knows 
anything about, why don’t we have speshually contrived hot-houses 
for it, so’s we kin take it out on pleasant days an’ see ef it’s swivelled 
er swunk sence the last time we handled it. I aint speakin’ for myself, 
the Lord knows! I’ve seed an’ hearn too much endurin’ the last fifty 
year or so to be bothered much. It’s the youngsters I’m a-thinkin’ 
of ; 1 want ’em for to feel goon when the sap aint a-risin’ in the sweet- 
gum trees; I want to see ’em settin’ in front of a big hickory-wood 
fire, roasting taters, parchin? goobers, an’ holdin’ hands when the 
old folks is lookin’ t?other way. Accordin’ to my way of thinkin’, 
winter is the time for reel true love. Anything that can’t stand frost 
an’ a freeze or two is a mighty puny weed. Maybe that’s the reason 


_thar’s so many grass-widders in the country—an’ then, ag’in, maybe 


net. You never kin tell what kinder chicken is gwine for to be 
hatched from the egg that’s found in the hay loft.” 

“Well,” remarked the poet, “a distinguished physician declares 
that love is caused by a microbe; and another, just as distinguished, 
says that it is a sure sign of decaying health and a low order of 
mentality.” 

he 

Mr. SANDERS laughed and made a gesture as though he were 
sowing invisible seed in the atmosphere. “Did you ever take notice,” 
he asked, “that these doctors that know so much are mighty nigh all 
on ’em squinch-eyed? Next time you see one on ’em, you take notice 
an’ see ef it aint so; they’ll look at you jest as ef you was three or 
four mile away. I ide they have mon’stus loads of pe a on the’r 
minds, what wi’ killin’ them that oughter git well, an’ curin’ them 
that oughter shuffle off this mortual quile. 

“But don’t le’s get off the track. As I say, what pesters me is 
that true love has to be put on a sheltered siding in cold weather. 


_It does have its little candy-pullin’s an’ its play-songs in the middle 


of winter, but them kinder things don’t count. True Love wants to 
sa’nter in the green fields an’ hide hisself in the deep woods, an’ no 
sooner does the spring sap begin for to rise than the gals an’ the 
boys begin for to git restless an’ oneasy. The minnit my old cook 
says, ‘We’ll have rhubarb pie to-morrow,’ that minnit I know that 
trouble’s about to begin. You may say‘what you please, but it’s hot 
weather an’ green leaves for love. 

“I’ve been a-watchin’ the youngsters more than ever this season, 
an’ it’s jest like I tell you. When you see a gal scrapin’ the bark 
offr a sweet-gum tree, or cuttin’ letters on the old beech, you may 
know that True Love is a-gittin’ in his work. Ef he’s a microbe, he’s 
a mighty busy one when the green things begin for to put out. I 
reckon I’m the only feller that he never could fool. Dll not deny that 
thar was a time when I had the idee that I was in love. Ever’ feller 
that I know anything about has for to go through what wise folks 
call the fool age. It struck in on me about the time that all the old 
wimmen was a-givin’ the young people sassyfrac tea for to cleanse 
ther blood an’ cool the’r systems. It didn’t cool mine, bekaze about 
the time I had took my course of sassyfrac, I begun for to smell. 
sweet-s’ubs in the woods. 1 couldn’t find ’em, but I could set in a 
certain place, an’ the smell would steal up from the swamp, a-ridin’ 
on the wind, an’ Pd set thar an’ git drunk on it, an’ dream the fun- 
niest dreams that you ever hearn tell on; an’ the funny thing about 
it was that no matter what kind of a dream I dremp, thar’d allers be 
a gal in it. She was tall an’ stout an’ strong, wi’? brown ha’r, red 
cheeks an’ a few freckles fightin’ for to see which would ride straddle 
of her nose. Ef I could ’a’ writ poetry like folks kin write it now, Pd 
"ጸ” started me a magazine jest to let off steam in, but the 
trouble was, I never could think of a word that rhymed wi’ 
another an’ made sense. I know’d the gal all right, 


an’ out’n the house, dogs an’ cats flyin’ before her. 
I lingered ፀኳ” 1 lingered, an’ watched an’ watched, 


Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


an’ when she stooped to pet the old 
house-dog, it gi’ me a thrill that I 
thought would shake my shoes off. 
Ever’ day Pd git closer an’ closer, 
an’ when she waved her hand-an’ said, ‘Howdy, Billy?’ I got so red 
that it must ’a’ looked like the fence was afire. 

“One mornin’ I went a little sooner than had been my habits, 
but when I got thar I felt so shame-faced that I watched the house 
through a crack in the fence., I hadn’t been thar so mighty long 
before I hearn a mighty racket in the house. A table turned over, 
an’ then somebody squalled, an’ before I could make up my mind 


whether to rush to the rescue, the door was flung wide open, an’ the 


gal’s mammy jumped out wi’ the gal atter her. The ole ’oman was 
built like a killdee, an’ the gal was fashioned like a red steer, an’ 
they went around the house a time or two’at full speed. ‘Then they 
seed me, an’ both on ’em stopped short in the’r tracks. I felt as 
shaky as ef I had got up in Congress to ax for the buildin’ of water- 
works in Ashbank Deestrict. ‘She needs a man to manage her, 
Billy,’ says the old ’oman. Says I, ‘Ef she ever pesters you ag’in, 
jest send for me, ma’m,’ an’ wi’ that, I bid far’well to true love, an’ 
turned my back on it. The last time I seed the gal, she was a 
middle-age’ oman. She was makin’ a pot of soap, an’ she was so 
big that she couldn’t git close enough for to stir it. Now, s’posin’ 
1 had had to set up ag’in’ that kinder thing for forty year! Don’t 
you know 1”በ ’a’ been a little rough an’ onruly? 

“I’ve seed the tracks of True Love many an’ many a time sence, 
an’ I reckon I could ’a’ ketched him ef Id ’a’ follered him into the 
bushes; but I allers hung back, an’ took notice of how the neighbors 
got along. Some done well, an’ some not so well, but I could allers 
see that them that done well had somethin’ up the’r sleeves, somethin’ 
they’d hint at under cover of a joke, but never quite fetch out. I 
reckon it’s all for the best the way it is; it’s best for the gal that I 
didn’t git,.an’ best for me that I didn’t git her. In this world things 
even up atter awhile like a risin’ of bread. 

“When you an’ your young lady poets talk about love m print, 
it’s all right; nobody aint hurt by it; an’ when them that write love 
tales say that Eliza Jane drapped her heavenly blue eyes an’ fell on 
Randolph’s heavin’ bosom, that’s all right, too, bekaze young people 
must have somethin’ for to think about on rainy days an’ nights. 
But we who are old an’ settled know mighty well that Eliza Jane 
didn’t do any sech of a thing; we know that she giggled an’ told 
Randolph that she thought he was awful mean, an’ didn’t we have a 
fine day yistiddy, or was it the day before? an’ she hoped we’d have 
another fine day to-morrow, an’ did you notice Sue Folsom’s hat— 
the one she wore last Sunday? Wasn’t it somethin’ fierce? An’ did you 
notice the paint on her face? Mommer says she’s afraid that you’re 
makin’ a fool out’n me, but I told her that I’d never be anybody’s fool, 


not ef I know’d the bridge I was crossin’. I reckon it’ll be fine weather | 


for a walk this afternoon—wont you stay to dinner? Now, ef they’d 
put that kinder talk in love tales an’ poetry, wed git a glimpse of 


reel life, an’ the squinch-eyed doctors would have a chance for to 


say that we’re not many days’ journey from the jungle.” 
ae 

At THIS POINT the poet stirred uneasily in his chair, and 
inquired, “Mr. Sanders, can it be possible that you don’t believe in 
true love?” 

Mr. Sanders turned his baby-blue eyes upon him, and sighed, as 
he replied, “Why, you mought as well ax me ef I believe in the full or 
We have ’em both, an’ both do a full night’s work 
while they’re at it. You’re young, an’ I reckon you’ve got the idee 
that true love is all butter an’ sugar an’ summer weather. Ef you 
have, you may as well wake up an’ look around you. Love, like the 
moon, is fust one thing an’ then another. You never ketch it right 
whar it lives at, an’ no two pictur’s on it look alike. 'Thar’s a place 
in it for pansies an’ buttercups an’ all the other little flowers that 
flit through your dreams. In fact, love is sech a big thing that 
thar’s room in it for a good deal of washin’ ‘an’ scrubbin’ an’ cookin’. 
It’s like a big house on a hill; you kin see what’s on the outside, but 
you never could guess what’s on the inside. Love is like‘a country 

hotel; it’s got to have chambers for a good many strange 

guests, an’ it’s got to git use’ to "ርክበ, no matter what time 

of night or day they come an’ go. An’ thar’s got to 
be a work-room an’ a. play-room, an’ a room for to 
cry in, an’ a room for to be happy in. It’s jest 
like I tell you; love is a lots bigger thing than 


the new moon. 
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young people think it is. You fellers show the 
syllabub side all right, but you oughter fix it so 
the youngsters could git a glimpse of the real thing. 
You may think that this would drive ’em off from one | 
another, but don’t you believe it. They’ve got sense enough for to 
know that ef it was all sugar an’ sweet things, it’d soon turn ther 
stomachs, but it’s a fact that they’ve got the idee that love is some- 
thin’ different from what old folks know it to be. 

“Maybe they’ll find it out soon enough for themselves, but I’ve 
seed cases whar a timely word would ’a’ holp things powerful. Don’t 
think that I’m tryin’ for to choke off the things you call romance. 
That’s one of the things that goes to the very bottom of human 
natur’, an’ itd be a mighty sad day for all of us ef some of the 
Georgy reformers was to pass a law prohibitin’ it. The Governor 
would be the fust man to resign, an’ you couldn’t find anybody willin’ 
for to take his place; we wouldn’t have no bench an’ bar in Georgy, 
an’ the upshot would be that things would be more romantic than they 
ever was; we’d have blind tigers a-dishin’ it out all over the State. 

“No; let the youngsters have the’r romance—an’ it’ll be all the 
better for ’em ef they git a purty good dose on it; but don’t hide 
from ’em the fact that thar’s somethin’ in the shape of trouble 
a-waitin’ for em up the road. Not big trouble, tooby shore, but jest 
big enough to make ’em stick closer together. It aint no use to try 
‘to rub out the fact that life is what it is. It’s full of rough places, 
an’ thar are times when you have to leave the big road an’ take a 
short-cut through the bamboo briers for to keep from slippin’ in a 
mud-hole. The briers hurt, but the mud-hole mought smifflicate you. 
It aint no use to deny it, trouble is seasonin’, I never know’d it to 
hurt anybody but the weak-minded, the wilful, an’ them that was 
born to the purple. 

“Speakin’ of the purple, don’t it make your teeth ache when you 
read about the way they’re carryin’ on? I wonder that some of the 
light-headed fellers that write poetry don’t tackle reel life among the 
big bugs an’ shape it up into opery ;—the kind of thing whar a pot- 
bellied singer, wi’ a voice like a Monroe County mule, shows up an’ 
makes the big horn sound like a clarinet, an’ a gal rushes out an’ 
kneels to him, beggin’ for the life of her lover. If I had enough 
sugar in my system, I’d fix up a sweet tale about “The Grand Duke 
an’? the Dairy Maid,’ or about “The Princess an’ her 
Coachman.’ They don’t have no foolishness about love in 
furrin lands. For seven hundred years they’ve been 
a-marryin’ the’r fust cousins, an’ the’r aunts, an’ now 
it’s got so that none of the princes an’ princesses 
of royal blood kin climb a fence. It’s like the inter- 


What I Know 


PART III (CONCLUDED)—THE INVISI- 
BLE EMPIRE BECOMES THE INVINCIBLE 
EMPIRE IN OGLETHORPE COUNTY. 


drew our attention. I will tell of an instance. 


breedin’ of Jersey cattle; some of the strains have 
got so weak in the’r limbs that the’r legs will break 
ef you milk ’em too hard. Think it over an’ see what 
the lack of love has done for the European nincom- 
poops. It’s a mighty funny crowd, any way you take ’em, an’ one is 
jest about the same size as the other. I use’ to be so tender-hearted 
that Pd set down an’ cry when one of our North American gals 
bought her a furrin husband, but I’ve done got over that, an’ now it 
makes me laugh, bekaze a gal that buys a husband jest for his title 
don’t need no sympathy. An’ yit, when you think of the wrecks that 
have been made’on this account endurin’ the last forty year, you’re 
oblidze for to በዮ8ህ 8 sob or two, even ef you have to go behind the 
smoke-house to do it. Look at little Bony Cassy—did you ever, in all 
your born days, hear of sech gwines-on in reel life? Why, the 
whole shootin’-match-has got the Bijo theaters backed in a corner an’ 
a-fightin’ for the’r lives. 
he 
“Vir rr’s a thing you can’t kyore. Ever’ gal that wants to be a 
countess or a duchess is more than willin’? for to swap her money an’ 
her happiness for it, an’ 117]1 keep on tell we have to send a battleship 
for the disgusted brides. Reel love is jest as happy in a hovel as he 
ever was in a palace, an’ ef he aint happier, wed jest as well stop the 
clock, an’ pull to the blinds. Tve seed novels that was writ about love 
in furrin lands, an’ they’re purty much of a muchness. But they 
don’t hit the reel thing; they don’t tell about how the Duke kicked 
an’ cuffed his North American wife jest bekaze he give her a title an’ 
a tiary. Now, I never seed a tiary to know it, an’ I don’t know that 
I’ve got much of a hankerin’ for to make the acquaintance of one. 
Ef it smells like the rest of furrin things, I don’t wanter git too close 
to it, bekaze I never was fond of garlic, not sence I cut my 
eye-teeth. 
“1” me the kind of love we have in Georgy, whar the gal knows 
she’s got a lover ef she gits a stick of red-streaked candy by the hand 
of a messenger—though I’ve know’d a stick of peppermint candy to 
break up a match, bekaze the feller didn’t have sense enough to send 
a thrip’ wuth of lemon draps. I never see a feller in love but what I 
want to tell him for to keep his hands off’n the door-knob, an’.I never 
see a gal lookin’ kinder sticky around the mouth but what I wanter 
say, ‘Good luck, honey! Come an’ buss your Uncle Billy!’ I 
wish ’em all well, an’ Pm allers glad when a gal gits a beau- 
lover. It keeps the world a-movin’, an’ helps civiliza- 
tion along. Hard work an’ a weak stomach has kept 
me out’n the rush, but thar aint a lover in the wide 
world that kin run away from my blessin’.” 


Of The Ku Klux Klan 


By JOHN C. REED. 


Author of ‘‘The Brothers’ War’’ 


(Copyright, 1908, by John Calvin Reed.) 


was abject. He remembered the Confederate soldiers 
whose ghosts it wa® said they were. When they in- 
dignantly inquired why he paraded with that saber 
night after night to the disturbance of the commu- 
nity, he blurted out, “O, Lord, dem Loyal Leaguers 
made a fool of me. ’Fore God I'll never do it again.” 


‘kor were troublesome negroes that next 


A tall, burly, dare-devil fellow, blacker than 
the ace of spades, had possessed himself of a cavalry 
saber. With this buckled around him, the end of the 
scabbard hopping along on the ground with a loud 
jingling, he went the same round’ several times a week, 
at a late hour of the night. He was sure to take it 
every Saturday night. Some old and feeble men and 
women without protection lived on his circuit. A 
Ghoul was sent to me with a report. I had him 
to return soon afterwards to meet a Den Com- 
mander from a distance, whom I had selected for 
thé operation. The latter brought with him, as I 
had ordered, some of his men. ‘The situation was 
discussed until it was fully understood. I said, 
“That negro ought to be caught while going his grand 
rounds. How can that be done?” After some talk, 
one of the men having conferred with the resident 
of a very dark place on the circuit-goer’s route, pro- 
posed that two Ghouls lie in wait at this spot the next 
Saturday night, one of them provided with something 
on the plan of a butterfly net made of strong cloth, 
et መ. a አጠመ -----፦- 


Author’s Note—In this narrative I often avoid stating true names 
and places, and I sometimes interchange material parts of different 
operations. If another lawyer knew the facts as well as I do, he 
could, under exceptions to the statute of limitations, institute civil or 
criminal proceedings against some of us ex-Ku Klux that might cause 
trouble. I do not intend that my disclosures shall give such knowledge. 
I earnestly request of all readers who can see through any concealment 
that I have made, that they keep their knowledge to themselves for a 
few years yet. Soon a land into which the process of earthly courts 
does not run will be the happy home of all the ‘Ku Klux. 

The last thing I say here is that I have deliberately resolved not to 
give any inquirer more definite information than that contained in 
my narrative. 5.78 S 
l ም 
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and large enough to catch the negro in. This seemed 
good to all of us. The proponent was easily induced to 
undertake the manufacture of the net, and further to 
make trial of it the next Saturday night. He stipu- 
lated that his partner, as he called one of his compan- 
ions, should help him make the net and also be with 
him when he dipped it for the negro, This was 
arranged. 

Saturday night the two partners were placed by 
the resident Ghoul, who then kept away. At a short 
distance, and well concealed, was a small party of 
Ku Klux. The horses of the two waiting in the 
dark place were in charge of this party. At the 
expected time—nearly one o’clock—the jingling 
scabbard announced that the doughty saber-wearer 
was approaching the liers-in-wait. When he was 
about to pass them he suddenly fell into worse than 
Egyptian darkness. The strong net was over him, 
and before he knew it he was as helpless as a fly in 
a spider’s web. He was at once securely bound, 
This being done, the party mentioned above, leay- 
ing a man to hold the horses of the two dismounted 
men, rode slowly through the negro settlement which 
was near, proclaiming that something was about to 
happen at the graveyard, which the negroes ought to 
witness. The negroes peeped, but not one said any- 
thing or came out, The negro who had been caught 
in the net was then led fo the graveyard, tied to a 
tree, and the net taken off of him. His fright when 
he saw by starlight the Ku Klux in their uniforms 


When told that he must be punished, he said it was 
but right, but he hoped they would not be too hard 
on him. They said they could: take his soul to hell 
when they went back, and they thought his act merited 
this. His terror increased. He begged with the 
eloquence that only a negro deprecating severe pun- 
ishment can discover. At the last he said something 
like this: “Masters,* you know that whipping is the 
only right way to punish a nigger. Don’t take me to 
torment with you. But whip me just as much as 
you please.” He was told that his offer was accepted 
for this time, but that if his offense was ever repeated 
his soul would surely be given over to eternal fire. 

And he was soundly thrashed, men buried in the 
graveyard being called up to help. The Ku Klux left 
him tied. Then they made another parade through 
the negro settlement before they went home. A 
rider who could make the trumpet sound proclaimed 
to these negroes, breathlessly listening within their 
cabins, that their man with the saber had been cap- 
tured, and the post of honor and danger was now 
waiting for another brave one. Then the Ku Klux 
spurred away, 

An old white lady whom the formidable swords- 


man had kept awake many a night in alarm, told 


*The negro in my part of the South pronounced “8” in “Master”, 
**Mas’ John”, ete., as we do in ‘‘father’’. But many of our dialect 
writers represent him as saying ‘‘Marseter’’ and ‘‘Marse’’. Listen 
to an Irishman vibrating the letter in Mars, the god of war. and 
you will be impressively taught how the r-dropping negro did not 
pronounce ‘‘Master’? and ‘‘Mas’’. 
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‘in the gift of the negro vote. 


gallantry 
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one of my acquaintances of the whole affair. She 
heard enough while she was in her bed to under- 
stand it. What she did not understand at first, 
the words spoken through the trumpet made clear. 
When the galloping hoofs afterwards died out in 
the distance, she went to sleep with a sense of security 
to which she had long been a stranger. At last 
she was awakened by the cries of the tied negro 
shortly before day. He called to all of his acquaint- 
ances in the cabin, imploring each one by name to 
give him help. No one dared to come to him. Some 
whites released him about sunrise next morning. 

The next thing to which I turned my attention 
was the Loyal League meetings. There were no 
Carpetbaggers in the County. They stayed close 
to garrison. Even the Scalawag would have been 
glad to help kill them. But there were a few Scala- 
wags, who, under the pretext of keeping the negroes 
from doing harm, were willing to take part in these 
meetings. They were all after the offices and places 
This influenced them 
to champion negro suffrage. I had a special list made 
of these, and I most impressively warned them that 
they must not expect any mercy from the Kian if 
caught attending another meeting. The warning given 
was always by word of mouth, and face to face, if 
possible. A party from some distant Den would 
deliver the message to the Scalawag late at night 
and long after he had gone to bed. If, as some- 
times happened, he was out of the way or was in 
hiding, the warning for him was 
delivered orally to some mem- 
ber of his family. I never al- 
lowed anything, appertaining to 
affairs of the Klan, to be put in 
writing. While the Scalawag 
was without the superstitious 
fear which made the negroes 
believe that we were really the 
ghosts of Confederate soldiers 
killed in battle, he would be 
panic-stricken by a warning. 
Arouse your imagination until 
you can put yourself exactly in 
his place—imagine that all the 
better people, men, women and 
children, in your community are 
knit against you in solid hate, 
hotly cursing you as a foul ren- 
egade and peremptorily com- 
manded by their reason, hearts 
and consciences to stop you in 
your design by whatever meas- 
ure offers itself! 

Although the masses wanted 
relief, they execrated negro suf- 
frage and its native white ad- 
vocates. So the Scalawag was 
practically by himself with 
everyone whose favor he longed 
for, his declared enemy. Nearly 
always his wife, his children, 
and all his kindred, sympa- 
thized with us. Remember that 
during the war the families of 
most of the few Union men in 
the Black Belt were as true as 
true could be to the Confeder- 
ate cause. If you don’t believe 
it, make a list of all the Union 
men ibe particular locality 
of the Black Belt, and then in- 
quire as to their wives, daugh- 
ters and sons. You will find 
that the women were foremost 
in all the neighborhood work 
helping Confederate soldiers, 
and their sons’ were not in 
bomb-proofs, but in the bullet 
department, distinguished for 
and faithfulness. 
Don’t you see how feeble and 
helpless the poor Scalawag was? 

He was many miles from a 
United States Commissioner or 
from a garrison, and the United 
States Marshal and the Federal 
soldiers were every day becom- 
ing better inclined towards the 
white race. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the Argus-eyed 
Klan prevented the bearer from 
delivering the messages which 
he would try to send to his dis- 
tant supports for help. There 


was but one little green spot in his desert life. That. 


was the indulgence, during good behavior, which he 
could get from us through our consideration for his 
family. 

The negroes having been deprived of white lead- 
ers for their Loyal League meetings, I next took up 
the meetings themselves, which were usually held in 
their churches. On a meeting night there would be 
posted here and there, at some distance round about 
the church, negro videttes, each armed with a shot- 
gun, or perhaps a musket. Ostensibly the assem- 
blies were always for divine service, and there would 
be some singing and praying. It was during the 
first of the sermon, and before the congregation went 
to sleep, that Loyal League doctrine was usually 
taught. My picked Ghouls would get near enough to 
hear, and would bring me word. The talk was often 
very incendiary. The part of it which most stirred 
our wrath was that a day was near “when white folks 
would be glad to marry niggers.” I heard this more 
than once. By reason of the noise and clamor these 
meetings could easily be detected, The fact that in 
them most of the negroes after a while fell asleep and 
the rest were far from being wide awake, made them 
extremely easy prey. In our active operations we 
would first take the arms of the sentinels, who were 
always asleep, without waking them. Then the con- 
gregation would be awakened and put to wild flight. 
In a later chapter, I shall describe at length how this 
was done at a particular meeting. 


I’m Wantin’ You, Jean! 


By FRANK L. STANTON. 
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There were in the County omly a few cases of 
white men living with negro women, and only one of 
a white woman living with a negro man. The white 
men were warned at once to quit the women, and 
given to understand that disobedience would be pun- 
ished. As I now recollect, there were only two cases 
in which the punishment—a 
administered. The negro man eluded the party which 
sought to apprehend him, and fled to parts unknown. 
Warning had not been given him. We greatly desired 
to make a terror-striking example of his case. 

I paid diligent attention to all attempts by Scala- 
wags and negroes to prosecute whites in the Federal 
courts. The activity of the United States Deputy 
Marshals in detecting and apprehending moonshiners, 
which began as soon as the United States courts 
took the place of the Confederate ones, taught these 
prosecutors their first lesson. 
tampering with witnesses; and after a while charges 
of offenses against the Civil Rights Bill, and later 
against the Enforcement Act. Den Com- 
mander was constantly reminded that any suspected 
menace of such a prosecution must be made known to 
me at once. I believe that I took time by the fore- 
lock in every instance. 

One instance I can tell in a few words. A 
Scalawag could not be persuaded to refrain from 
prosecuting some good people as he had threatened. 
A Ghoul had got into his confidence and was a most 
cunning spy upon all his movements. 


severe flogging—was 


Then came charges of 


Every 


The Scalawag 
was to set out on foot early on 
a certain day for the station, 
where he would take the train 
to Atlanta. The station 
more than twenty miles from his 
home. When he had got some 
four miles on his way, he heard 
the report of a rifle, and then 
a bullet whistled by him. He 
stopped for a while and seemed 
to muse. Then he resumed his 
way. Two miles further on he 
heard a repetition of the same 
thing, except that the bullet 
came nearer him. He did not 
muse long. He went back home. 
The spy was there, having spent 
the entire morning either with, 
or in sight of, the Scalawag’s 
family. 


was 


So the Scalawag could 
not charge him with being his 
waylayer. Prompted by infor- 
mation from the spy as to the 
Scalawag’s the proper 
places along it for lying in wait 
and the parallel roads by which 
the man on foot could be passed 
without his knowledge, the Ku 
Klux, mounted on a fleet horse, 
and furnished with a short rifle 
which he could easily conceal, 
had fired the effective shots. 


route, 


’M wantin’ you, Jean, for it’s weary I roam— 
Like a ghost in the bloom an’ the blight; 
The world has no light an’ my heart has no home: 
Love misses your kisses to-night! 
Do you think of that first kiss ’neath heavens of blue 
Where only the stars an’ the violets knew? 


Those striped sticks, to which 
reference has previously been 
made, were found 
there set in the ground around 
the forty-acre plots of land. 
With all my diligence, aided by 
the members of the Klan 
stirring themselves with eager 
desire, I never detected a single 
one of the sharpers who drove 
a lively trade by selling those 
sticks to the deluded negroes. 
We would have given such an 
offender meet punishment. Nor 
could we ever discover any ne- 
gro who had staked off his forty 
acres. In the inquiries made 
by us of citizens aroused at 
night, and especially of the 
women, when we were trying to 
find out negroes who were a 
menace to the peace of the com- 
munity, we would command the 
black nurse or house servant to 
tell those who had staked off 
their forty-acre lots that we had 
lots for them in the graveyard. 
I do not believe that another 
painted stick was ever driven 
in the earth in any community 
in the Province after our ap- 
pearance, 

To sum up, I say that in my 


here and 


be- 
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I’m wantin’ you, Jean, an’ the smile that made bright 
The world where the darkness must be, 

Till I’m kissin’ your down-streamin’ tresses of light— 
All the gold of them given to me! 

Do you think, were you near, I should let you, my dear, 

Hide the rose o your cheek in your beautiful hair? 


11]. 


I’m wantin’ you, Jean !—in the tears of the years 
I’m singin’ an’ sighin’ in vain 

For the penitent angels to answer my prayers 
An’ give me your kisses again! 

A heart that is homeless—it sighs for you so! 

An’ only the stars an’ the violets know! 


ee ነሪ ም 


conduct as Ku Klux Commander of Oglethorpe, in 
almost everything my maxim was that a stitch in time 
saves nine, or an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 

The preceding chapters, and this one, give you an 
approximate conception of the organization and dif- 
ferent activities of the Klan. It was a police, rather 
than a military force; an underground and noc- 
turnal constabulary, detective, interclusive, inter- 
ceptive, repressive, preventive—in the main—and pun- 
itive only now and then, where it showed some faint 
resemblance to the Vehmgericht. Its military char- 
acter, if it really had such, was guerilla warfare in 
expeditions of a few mounted men led by a Swamp Fox. 
It was a great healthy, vigorous body politic, cov- 
ering the entire County, with eyes and hands all over 
it, doing all matters of minor importance and mere 


“Becky Sharp” 


HEN Patricia O’Brien in James 

Forbes’s “The Chorus Lady” de- 

scribes to a circle of chorus girls 
how she saw Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske shop- 
ping in one of the big department stores, a spirit 
of awe-struck reverence falls on the group, and 
Patricia becomes for a moment a being specially 
privileged as having experienced a unique and 
momentous dispensation. Sénsitive in the ex- 
treme to such rare tokens of adulation, and 
glorying in the temporary importance of her 
position; possessing furthermore to the full the 
dramatic instinci, she assumes one of Mrs. 
Fiske’s characteristic poses—and thereby imme- 
diately breaks the spell. The chorus-girl ego is 
too pronounced to permit of such a presumption. 
It is one of Rose Stahl’s cleverest bits in that 
delightful comedy, and never fails to win appre- 
ciative laughter from the audience. 

The incident is founded on the universal 
regard in which Mrs. Fiske’s name is held. She 
occupies a peculiar position of distinction among 
American actresses. Sh: is primarily the aris- 
tocrat of the American stage, and for the reason 
that she typifies so perfectly the American 
woman of culture. Her appeal has always been 
to the intellectual, and her reputation is based 
chiefly on that fact. Perhaps, strange as it may 
seem, this is responsible for her large following. 
The desire to be completely au fait, to be seen in 
the intellectual band-wagon when society so 
decrees, and to be in good company generally, 
beats strong in every human heart. Mrs. Fiske 
has always had the sanction of the best element 
in society, and her particular style of acting has 
found favor with the intellectually inclined, 
therefore whoever takes his cue from those 
sources becomes an admirer of Mrs. Fiske. Her 
performances always carry with them a certain 
atmosphere of distinction, of quality, suchas one 
associates with Boston Symphony comeests or 


“Hedda Gabler” 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


routine automatically, as we see exampled in our 
involuntary breathing or circulation of the blood, 
but in time of need consciously putting forth all its 
power to'attain a great end. The insurgent negro, 
the cunning Scalawag, the Loyal League agitator— 
all who plotted to fasten negro suffrage upon the 
South—none of these could hide from every one of the 
eyes and avoid every one of the hands. For it was 
everywhere, all-seeing and all-potent, the more awe- 
striking because. only a little of it could be seen at 
night and nothing of it by day. The members in 
the disguises policed the country after dark; the 
same members, not known as such, at the fireside, 
in social gatherings of all sorts, and in public meet- 
ings, were always the foremost champions of meas- 
ures calculated to subvert negro domination. 
Everybody lauded the Ku Klux. The women who 


“Dolce” 


Mrs. Fiske in Four of Her Most Notable Roles 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


By PAUL TIETJENS 


with lectures on Greek Ethics. And yet most 
of the plays in which she has appeared during 
her many years on the stage have not been of 
the kind to furrow the brow in thought. She 
has avoided the classics almost completely, her 
natural talent finding its best expression m 
modern types. A large proportion of her plays 
have as a result consisted of comedies, farces and 
even melodramas by contemporaneous authors. 
She has played Ibsen, of course, but she does 
not derive the title of an intellectual actress 
from any predilection for the modern drama of 
ideas. She has never attempted to found an 
American Théatre Antoine, as Arnold Daly did 
—and failed. Nor has she made the stage the 
battle-ground for advanced or sociological ideas. 
Her claim to intellectuality is based entirely on 
her artistic methods. In this she is entirely 
modern. She is the chief exponent on the Amer- 
ican stage of the modern school of acting which 
tends towards repose and repression, and abhors 
ranting. 

She probably had her fill of the latter in the 
years of her apprenticeship when she served with 
many of the old actors whose names are now 
breathed with reverence, and whose methods 
would perhaps at the present day be considered 
little short of ridiculous—Mr. William Winter 
notwithstanding. She began her stage career at 
the age of three, when she appeared at Little 
Rock as the Duke of York in “Richard IIT,” 
and as she is now forty-two and has been on the 
stage almost continuously since that time, her 
experiences have not only been rich and varied, 
but the traditions of a former era of the drama 
must have impressed themselves upon her mind. 

However that may be, she has developed her- 
self along the lines of her own natural bent, kas 
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had cheered us going to the front during the War 
sought every opportunity of seeing us during a night 
ride, and cheered us more feelingly than ever. Some 
sweet girl would be both frightened and delighted 
when a rider came near the piazza and inquired in a 


deep, mournful tone, “Which is the way to the grave- 
yard?” And all the rest of the whites took pains to 


show that we were dearer to them, if that were pos- 
sible, than those who had done their duty in the 
Confederate army. 

Early in my career as Grand Giant, I laughed to 
myself and gloried over the appropriateness of the 
name, The Invisible Empire. And it gladdened me 
to discern that it was also an Invincible Empire, 
because it had the whole heart of nearly everybody 
whose heart was worth having. 

(To Be Continued.) 


N “Cyprienne” 


eschewed the over-romantic and exuberant, by 

hewing to the line of conservatism, of common 

sense and naturalness, and behold! she is in 
accord with the most modern and advanced ideas 
of acting. A paradox indeed when conservatism 
finds itself in the van of the times! 

She hews across the line, too, at times, and 
strikes ice—hard, cold, brilliant prismatic ice, 
which glitters dazzlingly. Her very coldness 
then becomes a badge of distinction. Distinction 
—that is the word that sums up Mrs. Fiske’s art. 
It is essentially eclectic. It abhors the banal, the 
claptrappy. Gush and over-exuberance of tem- 
perament are distasteful to it. The fine fiber of 
intelligence which runs through it all renders it 
rare almost to the point of becoming calculating, 
natural and repressed to the point of seeming 
unemotional. 

After all, these characteristics are natural. 
Europeans, at any rate, tell us that we lack tem- 
] erament and that there is no romance in us 
despite the Indiana school of fiction. Our emo- 
tions are all under absolute control and are never 
allowed to run away with us or get the better 
of us. They don’t seem to deny the existence of 
the emotions (that would be foolhardy—we are 
still human), but regard the calculating intelli- 
gence which controls them as deplorable. We 
will gladly plead guilty to the intelligence 
(thank you!) but not unqualifiedly to the control 
as yet—much as it is a consummation which 
human beings (as differentiated from the animal 
world) have been trying to achieve for some cen- 
turies. We have hopes, however. And we don’t 
believe that with the attainment of the supremest 
intelligence and its concomitant control, nation- 
ally and individually, the emotions will ever be 
killed—nor will their apotheosis, their expression 
in art ever be stifled. That art may become 
toned down, more refined and less vitriolic, but 
it will happen for the reason that the artistic 
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Mrs. Fiske as Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
perceptions will have become so sensitive, 89 
delicate, as not to require trumpet-blasts and 
acid to move them. However, to return to Mrs. 
Fiske: in our present imperfect stage of develop- 
ment she epitomizes a phase of this ideal, and 
insofar as it typifies our present American cul- 
ture, she is the most typically American actress 
on the stage to-day. 

The South may claim Mrs. Fiske, as she was 
born in New Orleans. Her parents were both 
connected with the stage. Her father, Thomas 
W. Davey, was the manager of a circuit of 
theaters in the Southwest; her mother, Elizabeth 
Maddern, was a well-known actress. Mrs. 
Fiske’s four sisters also were actresses, but none 
of them achieved distinction. When Mrs. Fiske 
was still quite young she moved with her family 
to St. Louis, where her father became associated 
with Ben deBar, an old-time theatrical manager 
of that city. Although she never was long 
absent from the stage after her first début at 
the age of three, she managed to attend various 
schools, among others the old Benton school in 
St. Louis. She also spent some time in convent 
schools in New Orleans, Montreal, and Cincin- 
nati. But her education was gained chiefly from 
her mother, who was a very remarkable woman. 
Much of this was gleaned on trains as they 
` traveled from city to city, and it is related that 
the child’s absorption in her work was so great 
that on one occasion while she was reading aloud 
to her mother and had her voice pitched to an 
extremely high key in order to overcome the 
rattle and clatter of the train, she did not notice 
that the train had pulled into a station and had 


stopped, and continued to read in the preter- 
natural tones only a child’s voice can assume, 
much to the amusement of her fellow-passengers. 

During her infancy she played most of the 
leading child-roles in vogue at that time, 
although it is not on record that she ever played 
Little Eva! At the age of sixteen she was starred 
in a play called “Fog’s Ferry”, and since that 
time she has played thirty-five parts. In 1890 
she married Harrison Grey Fiske, editor of the 
Dramatic Mirror, after which she retired from 
the stage for four years. On her return to the 
stage she first appeared in Ibsen’s “A Doll's 
House”. She was thus one of the first to per- 
form Ibsen in America. Three years later she 
achieved perhaps the greatest success of her 
career as Fess in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’. 
From this time her status on the American stage 
was definitely fixed, her position unassailable. 
Another great success was her Hedda in “Hedda 
Gabler”. It is generally considered to be one 
of the finest, one of the most illuminating per- 
formances on the modern stage. 

In comedy Mrs. Fiske is illimitable. Her 
impersonations of Becky in “Becky Sharp” and 
Cyprienne in “Divorcons” are too well remem- 
bered to require comment—as is also her last 
year’s success in Langdon Mitchell’s “The New 
York Idea”. 

This year she has been less successful. 
Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm” is not a great play. It 
is absolutely without action, and drags inter- 
minably. There are only a few tense moments, 
and it is rather difficult to work up sympathy 
for either Rosmer or Rebecca West. The former 
is a doleful moper, and the latter has none of the 
characteristics that usually go to make the 
intriguing woman attractive. There is none of 
the sprightliness or the wit of Becky Sharp in 
her, and her gloomy repentance palls on one. 
Besides, the whole thing is enveloped in an un- 
healthy atmosphere. There is certainly no good 
reason for the suicide in the end, except for the 
purposes of the drama. 11 is abhorrent to the 
healthy normal mind that two strong, intelligent, 
able-bodied persons should decide to eliminate 
themselves from the world. It is all so sickly 
sentimental. Their patent duty was to live and 
do their duty by the world, especially as Rosmer 
was in a position of exceptional responsibility. 
There are other Ibsen plays which would have 
answered Mrs. Fiske’s purposes better, and it is 
too bad she should have selected “Rosmersholm”. 

Mrs. Fiske usually stages her pleys with the 
assistance of her husband. While she takes 
direct charge of the rehearsals, acting as stage- 
manager, he superintends the pictorial and artis- 
tic side of the production. Mrs. Fiske has no 
marked talent for pictorial art and picturesque 
effects and Mr. Fiske is therefore of invaluable 
aid to her. She is of an imperious disposition, 
and her word is law on the stage. At the same 
time she never departs from the dignified 
courtesy which is so marked a part of her char- 
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acter. She is extremely painstaking at re- 
hearsals, having an unlimited capacity for detail. 
At a recent rehearsal she made the stage-hands 
wear clean white gloves when handling some of 
the exquisite furniture necessary for the produc- 
tion. The reason is obvious. Though usually 
of a quiet, reserved and calm disposition, the 
ordeal of a rehearsal sets her every nerve oa 
edge. The puff caused by the unexpected light- 
ing of a gas-jet has almost caused her to scream, 
and all unnecessary noises cause her intense 
irritation. She flees from the noises of the 
city and lives, when playing in New York, in 
some quaint retreat at White Plains or Mount 
Vernon. She avoids notoriety, if possible. 


Mrs. Fiske has a most decided literary ability. 
She can wield an extremely trenchant pen, and 
as a playwright she has done some notable work. 
With the exception, however, of “Fontenelle”, 
in which James O’Neill starred, she has confined 
herself to the shorter form of the drama, the 
one-act play. The list includes, “A Light from 
St. Agnes’, “Not Guilty”, “A White Pink’, 
“The Rose”, and “The Eyes of the Heart”. “A 
Light from St. Agnes” is perhaps the best- 
known and the strongest of her plays. A unique 
distinction has lately been conferred on it. 
Puccini, the greatest living Italian composer, 
has selected it for the theme of a new opera, 
and Roberto Bracco, the distinguished Italian 
playwright (the author of Nazimova’s play, 
“Comtesse Coquette” ) is translating and arrang- 
ing the play for Puccini’s purposes. It is to be 
hoped that the opera will have the further dis- 
tinction of an American premiére. ` 


GILBERT NEA, Lee Continued from Page 13) 


he saw his sister hurrying towards him. The 
thought struck him like a blow of self-reproach 
that the marks of infinite worry on her face were 
like those of some grave physical disease. 

“Aren’t you going to town, brother?”. she 
asked, her lips quivering, a great fixed stare in 
her beautiful eyes. 

“No, I’m not,” he said, his glance on 
the curved neck of his drinking horse, as ከር 
leaned forward to hold the bridle. “There is 
no use coming to me, little sister. I see my duty 
better than you can.” 

Had she burst forth in anger as her mother 
had done the situation might have been easier 
borne. Instead, she only stared as if stunned 
and bewildered. He saw her catch her breath, 
then she said: “Then I am awfully sorry, for 
when you speak that way, you always mean what 
you say. You were the only one to whom we 


could go—no one else can or will help us. I 
reckon they will take him away.” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” Neal said. “He’s been the 
curse of my life. I’ve knelt to him for the last 
time.” 

“Oh, I know he has treated you awfully,” 
Lucille said, still staring. “He has treated you 
so badly that I’m ashamed even to plead for 
him. It is only because—oh, it is so awful! It 
means so much to me—I mean, to all of us—to 
all the family.” 

The horse had raised its head, and drawing 
the rein, Neal rode through the shallow stream 
to the other side. Lucille gave him one other 
glance, and then with eyes downcast she walked 
slowly back to the farmhouse. He rode on, 
now inside his cornfield. The sense of a vast 
impalpable weight was on him. Would his action 
really rob him of her love, as she had hinted the 


evening before? If so, he’d be miserable indeed 
for it had been the sole inspiration of his lonely, 
rugged life. He tried to hope that when the 
cause of all the trouble was removed from their 
midst she would nestle back into his heart. But 
with an insistency that was as steady as the 
pulse-beat of time, the thought bore down on 
him that an impassable barrier already had been 
raised between him and her. He had seen its 
shadow in the dumb stare of resignation in her 
eyes. Yes, she was lost to him. That was part 
of the price he was to pay for freedom. 

As he dismounted at his plow, he stood for a 
moment staring into the blue expanse above him. 
Would no aid come from the Infinite, to which 
he had almost hourly prayed? Was this agony 
to go on forever, simply because others than 
himself refused to obey the law? 

(To Be Continued.) 


Opportunity in the 
West 


Lewis and Clark raced Simon Fraser for the 
Empire of the Northwest through the moun- 
tains a century ago. The Forty-niners went 
through, some of them, and starved or froze 
before they reached the ‘“‘Chinook”’ country. 
Ranchmen loudly swore that the country was 
“good for nothin’ but grazin’—you couldn’t 
raise a peck of onions between the Mississippi 
River and Puget Sound,” and to prove it 
imported supplies with elaborate ostentation, 
selecting condensed milk and canned meats 
and dried eggs and vegetables as if they were 
living in the Arctic Circle. 

Then the big railroads began to head west- 
ward toward California and the Coast, and 
each new line swung farther north. The 
locating engineers came back from the ‘‘Great 
American Desert” and told “The Old Man” 
in confidence that they believed farmers 
could raise wheat and potaoes and apples in 
the valleys of these long-tabooed lands. It 
looked good to them. 

There is, in our northern tier of States, be- 
tween Minnesota and Puget Sound, a wealth 
of resource in field and forest and mine of 
which the majority of people in the United 
States know little or nothing. Even the 
most open-minded can gain from word of 
mouth or printed page only a slight realiza- 
tion of a thing so great. I am no broader 
than the generality of mv tow men and the 
tales I had-heard of the development of that 
country, of the tremendous crops and the 
quick return for labor invested, had made but 
little impression. But when I got there my- 
self—when I rode from early morning till 
the dark fell, past splendid farm land and 
splendid crops—then I saw the enterprising, 
bustling, booming towns, large and small— 
when I talked with the level-headed, energetic, 


prosperous people—then it was., a different | 


matter. Then I wondered at the mislead- 
ing moderation of the accounts that I had 
heard. 

It was no hurried, casual glance I gave 
to any part of that broad, splendid land. 
I neighbored there. I watched its crop 
grow. I investigated its mines. I com- 
pared its fruits. I examined its cattle. 
I drove behind its horses and broke down 
in its automobiles. I ate facts about every- 
thing. and I enjoyed them. For they were 


mighty good facts, well-rooted and palatable. ' 


I stayed until I was convinced that the time 
is very near when this last and perhaps rich- 
est portion of our country will take its fair 
proportion of the people and its proper place 
in the world’s economy. 

And now that I am returned from my long 
journey, the question comes: What 15 needed 
that this great empire may come into its 
own? The answer is as old as the hills. 


Pioneer railroad lines everywhere have dem- | 


onstrated beyond doubt the richness and re- 
sourcefulness of the silent places with, and 
their utter worthlessness without, transpor- 
tation. The wilds and wastes conquered, the 


business enterprises brought into being. the | 


deserts drenched, the wilderness penetrated, 
and the mountains pierced—in short, the 
millions of homes made ready for the habi- 
tation of man by what may be called pioneer 
lines, make up an overwhelming refutation 


of the new contention that the railroad is a | 


non-producer. In tbe matter of opening up 


new territories, it is the first, the pioneer | 
producer, which can claim credit, wholly or | 
in part, for everything from the first cleared | 


field and the saw mill spur, to the fine farm 
and the city—for the finished products, which 
are civilization. 

As for the Northwest States, the rich land 


is there. The people are going there. What | 


is needed is more of them. When the new 


straight-tracked, strongly-built railroad makes | 


its swift, short passage from the grain fields 


to the great grain markets; when its build- | 
ers complete what 1s already begun—then will 
there be a new empire where millions shall | 


find homes and whence wealth shall flow out 
to the whole world. 

Fuller information than it is possible to give 
here will be most cheerfully given on appli- 
cation, and additional maps and pamphlets 
sent. i ane C Miller, eneral Passenger 
Agent Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry., 
Chicago: Geo. B. Haynes, Immigration Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry., 95 
Adams St., Chicago. $ 


Denatured 'Alcohol 


Possibly no subject has interested the Amer- 
ican housekeeper more than the legislation 
by Congress providing for untaxed dena- 
tured alcohol. The first law was enacted June 
srd, 1906, and took effect January Ist, 1907. 
The second law, which relieved the produc- 
tion and distribution of denatured alcohol 
from the restrictions surrounding the distil- 


lation and sale of alcoholic drinks, was en- | 


acted March 2nd, 1907, and took effect Sep- 
tember ist, 1907. 

These two acts are believed to give the 
United States the most liberal legislation with 
respect to the free distribution of denatured 
alcohol for heat, light. power, possessed by 
any country in the world. 

The cleanliness, safety and convenience of 


a < 


| 
| 


denatured alcohol is bound to lift a great bur- | 


den from the American housekeeper when 


our manufacturers are prepared to supply | 


the right kind of utilities in which to con- 
sume it. The articles for which the demand 
at present is greatest are cooking stoves, illm- 
minating lamps, and flat irons. The de- 
natured alcohol flat iron should prove to 
be very popular in the laundry, as it seems 


to possess all the qualities of the ideal | 


self-heating flat iron. 
Mr. Charles Barnard, of Darien, Conn., 
who was one of the contributing editors to 


the Century Pictionary, having charge of the | 


department relating to tools and machinery, 


recently made a thorough test of the alcohol | 
iron, which he has minutely described in a | 


carefully prepared report, from which we 
quote the following: 

“The! experiments made with the iron were 
performed at different times and under & 
variety of conditions, one trial being made 
in a commercial laundry. They show that 
the fron is safe, clean, convenient and re- 
liable. Whatever the character of the things 
to be ironed, in whatever hands it was placed, 
whether skilled or not, the results were uni- 
formly satisfactory. No complaint was made 
by the laundry woman who used it of the 
heat of the iron and experience showed that 
the hand was far more comfortable and the 
work less trying than with the ordinary flat 
iron. The iron worked smoothly and rapidly 
and was equally efficient in ironing starched 
linen goods, lace, embroidery, shirt waists and 
ther delicate and complicated garments, as 
well as sheeting and other heavy fabrics. 
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EASTER GREETINGS 


NEW SPRING CATALOG AND CLOTH SAMPLES FREE 
THE MOST COMPLETE STYLE-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


SUITS Made to Your Measure ቅ 1 22046 52 5.00 


NEW YORK.CITY ALWAYS DICTATES 
. THE FASHIONS FOR THE COUNTRY 


SEND us your name and we'll send you FREE our HANDSOME INSTRUCTIVE 
SPRING STYLE BOOK ILLUSTRATED with CLEVER IDEAS for SMART DRESSERS. 
We'll also send you SAMPLES of CLOTH and our SELF MEASUREMENT OUTFIT for 
taking your own MEASUREMENTS at HOME. OUR ORGANIZATION is so COMPLETE 
that you take absolutely NO RISK. 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY OR 
REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 

We've TAILORED for WELL DRESSED NEW YORKERS and MEN THOUSANDS 
of MILES from BROADWAY, from the ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC for many SEASONS, 
and their CONTINUED PATRONAGE is a POSITIVE PROOF of our SMART STYLING 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP and the INDIVIDUALITY we give your GARMENTS. 

IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE PLEASE MENTION 
IT. WE WILL HIDE IT FOR YOU. 

DIRECT to the CONSUMER ONLY. FROM MILL TO MAN is the 
True way to put it. Wesave you at least TWO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 
WRITE TODAY for our Catalog. We send it FREE and POSTPAID. We also PREPAY 
EXPRESS CHARGES to any part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 


N. L. 729 to 731 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


The Largest Mail Order Merchant Tailors to Men in the World 
Established 17 Years. We have no Agents or Branches. 
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100 Trees for $1.00 


Raise your Forest and 
Ornamental Tress and 
Shrubs from Seed. 


=> This is the cheapest and 
best way to have the finest 
trees and Shrubbery, and 
affords a great deal of 
— pleasure. 
We have a special collection of seed of our five 
best trees from which you can grow hundreds of 
hardy plants. This collection, by mail. for $1.00. 
When you order, state where trees are to grow. and 
we will send the kind that will grow best. Order 
the collection now, and also— 

Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely de- 
scriptive catalog D of tree and shrub seeds. It 
gives reasons, “why,” “when” and “how.” 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Antique Mahogany 
epaired and refinished 


Artistic upholstering 
MAIER ፻> VOLBERG, Atlanta, Georgia 


$10.00 to $19.50 buys a made to measure suit; style, fit, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 60 woolen Spring styles and 
25 fashion cuts to select from sent.free. -Any member of 
your family can take the measures. The Homebuyer’s 


Tailoring Company, 207-2138 W, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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HEREAFTER the word aisle shall be aile, 


Aile says the Simplified Spelling Board. 
ae Since the object of the S. S. B. seems 


to be the elimination of as many un- 

necessary letters as possible, and the reduction of the American language to a 
phonetic basis, we very naturally wondered when we saw the edict with regard 
to aisle why it had been changed to aile instead of to ile. But when we got as far 
as the “i’s” we saw that aisle couldn’t be ile because isle had become ile— and yet, 
if the S. S. B. had the courage of its convictions it would let the etymological 
landmarks go to the dickens entirely and spell them both just alike. It would 
go further yet, and print them both il; making no more distinction than does Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which, with a diacritical mark over the vowel, indicates the pro- 
nunciation of both of them by just that spelling. And as far as diacritical marks 
are concerned, the S. S. B. does not escape from the necessity for their use with 
the spelling aile. For that spelling, were it adopted generally, would be almost 
certain to lead some well-meaning foreigner into thinking the word was to be 
pronounced like ale, a beverage, and like ail, unless the S. S. B. itself conde- 
-scended to diacritical symbols. When the board makes phthisis into tisis, and 
phthisie into tisic, there is little inclination to quarrel with it. And yet these 
‘changes would likely come about of themselves were the words frequently used. For 
a word that is used often enough gets into as simple a state as is good for it, by 
the decay of the reason or the tradition which kept it otherwise, without any arti- 
ficial urging. Waggon became wagon, and humour became humor without pressure 
or edict. If the S. S. B. really possessed the authority to enforce its suggestions its 
zeal might in the end lead to some rather regrettable things. 


ሪጋ 

In many well-considered pages of English there are little half- 
Letters in the accidental suggestions of tint and tang and scent—small, 
Blood scarcely-intended glitterings—unexpected associations of mere 
familiar vowels and consonants, falling short of ideas or even 
definite allusions, but pricking and exciting the sensibilities in the strangest fashion. 
And while all these things may contribute nothing directly to the intrinsic sense of 
what is uttered, still they may unite and be given forth from the printed page in 
a mysterious emanation which is at once aura and aroma, and which may produce 
upon the imagination that very effect which the passage seeks to convey more 
straightforwardly to the intelligence in the form of logic. And it is an open 
question as to just how far you may mutilate the body of a word without maim- 
ing its soul as well. For living words gain souls through becoming the repositories 
of racial tradition as well as the vehicles of familiar intercourse. We, who are 
ourselves, still know these selves to be but bundles of the gathered selves of many 
forebears, giving but a fresh application and a little transient vitality to ideas as 
old as the hills in which we lay our bones, and informing the future only with 
that which the past knew under some different aspect; and boast as we will, we 
cannot free ourselves from the grip of age-old associations of even the minutest 
sort without some sacrifice of our inherited identity. It is thus that from their 
former relationships words and letters and syllables have become permeated with a 
suggestive meaning, a fine allusory flavor, a delicate and breathing significance, as 
well as a more direct and balder meaning. Certain arrangements of vowel and con- 
sonant, not at all phonetic and very puzzling to a foreigner perhaps, beat in the 
blood and stir the soul of the tribe that uses them. There are none that beat in the 
blud, if you please, or stir the sol, however much you may shorten the arbitrary u 
of the one or lengthen the lonely o of the other; and for our part we are of so 
finical a humor about such things that we should never fly to arms in the defense 

of our nativ kuntri. 


ይ 


OUR BATTLESHIPS, says a critic who has stirred up no end of a 


Bake-shops fuss, sit so low in the water when they are loaded for action— 
RE a ee (pardon us, please, if we slip up now and then on the technical 


names of things nautical)—that their armor belts are sub- 
merged. But an ingenious apologist explains away this trifling objection in a 
very satisfactory fashion. It is not, indeed, an objection; it is almost a necessity; 
there are reasons for it. American warships are compelled to carry more weight 
than foreign ships in order to minister to the comfort of the American seamen. 
British sailors, for instance, still eat hardtack. Our sailors have a bake-shop on 
each ship, and eat real bread. Bake-shops weigh, however. British sailors get 
chilly in chilly weather. Our sailors have steam heat. Steam-heating apparatus 
weighs. Our sailors have refrigerating rooms to keep their meat cold, and these 
things weigh. Our sailors have laundries, and laundries likewise add to the total 
weight of the ship, and help sink the armor-belt below the water-line. And all 
these things, and the various other comforts in which the American navy excels, 
not only take weight and space in themselves, but they demand additional horse- 
power to carry them about the ocean, and this additional horse-power itself still 
further increases the weight of the vessels. Therefore, the question is, says the 
apologist from whom we obtain our information: Do we want to abolish these 
comforts and make seamen more scarce than they are now, or do we want to keep 
them in spite of the fact that they weigh down the ships? The apologist puts it 
very cleverly. He says: “It may be wise to consider, before eliminating them, 
how many, many years these ships provide homes for our seamen, and to consider 


By DON MARQUIS 


Glance in Passing 


during what a small fraction of a vessel’s life it is 
engaged in actual warfare.” Now there is a man with a 
tender heart! True, it,does not seem to occur to him that 
vessels might be designed for high efficiency in action, and 
yet contain such comforts. But still we like the humanitarian view which he 
takes of the matter. He has a tender heart. He is poor Jack’s friend. 


ይጮ 


Te sea is a very wet place. And in the course of thirty or 


Ships forty years of service the average seaman is compelled to expose 
hee himself to a great deal of damp air. The sea has no roof over 


it. There is continual danger from wet feet, colds in the head, 
sore throat, chilblain, catarrh, chapped hands, sunburn, tan, influenza, indigestion, 
heartburn, ingrowing toenails, croup, melancholia, boils and the cigarette habit. 
Sailors are proverbially careless; they go out in the night air with their chests 
exposed every chance they get; they forget to soak their feet in hot water after 
every exposure to the cold; there is no one to rub goose-grease and mutton- tallow 
on their noses before they go to bed at night; there is no one to tuck them in so 
that they will not kick the covers off before morning. If a sailor got a bean up 
his nose while indulging in innocent play, a thousand miles from land, who is 
there to get it out for him with a kind, motherly hairpin? It is a brute who 
would seek to rob the poor sailor of all the fond maternal care which the designers 
of our battleships have planned, and may even now be planning, to lavish upon him. 


ሪጋ 
WE arE NoD brutes. But there is such a thing as consulting the 


How It sailor. Even the best-intentioned may err in thinking that the 
:: መ sailor would rather have a nurse than an armor-belt if he had 


to take his choice between the two; if he couldn’t have both. 
Let history speak. There is the case of Commodore Custard and his fleet, with 
which all our readers may not be familiar in its ballad form. The Commodore 
was a very tender-hearted man, with an eye single to the comforts of his bluff and 
hearty sailor-men. So he took his wife to sea with him: 


“For O,” says he, “I plainly see, 
And it makes my heart to bleed, 

That the motherly care of the commodore’s wife 
Is what you sailors need!” 


And the ballad goes on to say: 


So she fed us on squills, paregoric and pills, 
And elderberry wine; 

And she made each man of the crew retire 
At a quarter after nine. 

Be you never so proud, you wasn’t allowed 
To set you down to eat 

Till she’d washed your face and your bib was in place 
And your hair was nice and neat; 

Our nails they was filed, our teeth was brushed, 
Each Saturday we was tubbed, 

In irons she thrust each man that cussed 
And his mouth with soap was scrubbed. 


But did this work? Not at all. 
Commodore Custard himself! 


The ingrates!—and chiefest ingrate of all, 


For a year we feigned as we wasn’t pained, 
And we fell into her way, 

And we played with blocks and we cuddled dolls 
Throughout the livelong day, 

Till Commodore Custard himself sings out: 
“Enough hypocrisy !— 

What ho! my crew, I orders you 

‘ To up and mutiny!” 


And now, as the balladist, with the memory of his sufferings still fresh upon 
him, warms up to his work, can you imagine a trombone note occurring in an 
entirely unpremeditated sort of a way? 


Bold Custard cried: 
“Go hang my spouse 
To the thumb-hand side - 
Of the galley house, 
And hoist the Jolly Rogert 


“4 bachelor forevermore 
I'll sail the wicked sea, 
‘And I aspire for to acquire 
The ways of piracy! 


i 
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Economize in Building 


Fit up your house with KING MANTELS 
and save money on every mantel you use. 


KING MANTELS 


are superior in materials, design and workman- 
ship, to any other mantels sold at an equal price. 
Our magnificent $5000.00 Edition “DeLuxe” cata- 
log 80 pages (with “Colonial Beauties” Supple- 
ment) sent for 12 cents 
to pay postage--only for 
those interested. 
FREE Our 72--page 
book “ጀናኑ 
dence” which shows 45 
select designs in KING 
MANTELS and gives 
the opinions of satis- 
fied customers some in 
your vicinity. Send for 
it. Mailed free to those 
stating number of man- 
tels required. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
515-517 W. Jackson Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ihe SOUTH'S FAVORITE COFFEE... 


Why? y 
Because it is— f 7 


M Imported direct from the best) 
coffee markets in the world. 
Roasted and blended 3ርር0፻0- ) 
ing to the old Creole formula, 
‘which has made New Orleans 
coffee famous for 50 years.\\ 
\Goes)hot from roasters and 
grinders into air-tight tin cans) 
preserving its strength and de- 
licious flavor.( . ) WS 
Sold\at a medium’ pricejand\ 
requires only( half as) much as)’ 
‘other kinds. N ) (ff 
\\s ASK YOUR GROCER’ FOR\IT. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR(CO., 


a \NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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iC OI Cieanable 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators 
2 "ሚሽ Excel All Others 


The porcelain lining 
is real porcelain fused 
on sheet steel and in- 
destructible. This 
means a sweet, clean 
refrigerator at all 
times. The doors are 
air-tight, which pre- 
vents sweat and 


l mould, 
This style 33 x 21 x 46. There is a constant and auto- 


Polished Oak, Round Cor- matic circulation of pure, cold, 


ks ae 


mers, Quarter sawed Panels. 6 ከና ጠሙ ከዘ ከለመ] 
$33.00 for water toruin the wood work. 


binet work, finish and de- 
Delivered as below, a. Fin 51 high Grand 


YOUR ICE BILLS CUT IN HALF 


There are 9 walls to preserve the ice (see cut below.) 
Price 1-4) less than tile or glass lining and the refrigerator 
is better. For sale by the best dealers or shipped direct 
from the factory. 30 days trial. Freight prepaid as far as 

e Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. ware of Imitations 


made of white paint. Write for free sample of elain 
lining and catalog showing 30 other styles and prices. 


G. R. REFRIGERATOR C0., ። መ elke ወቁ. 


THIS 144, IN. PLUME. 
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You Buy at 
the Wholesale Price 


for this genuine 142 in. Ostrich plume, richly 


curled, 01868 or any color. If not exactly as 
aot ፡ ዝክ your money cheerfully and promptly re- 


funded. - You save dealer's prolii— easily 70 per cent. An 
extraordinary offer to get you acquainted with this wholesale 
ouse which sells direct to consumers. If you wish one, write 
at once. Orders filled as received —everybody treated alike. 
Other wholesale prices: 17 in. $2.50- 19 in. $3: 20 in. $4; 
21 in. $5; 24 in. $7.50. CHICAGO FEATHER 00.) 
Dept. 25, 233 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| 


eJUDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to and 

Buil from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont 

Stim De, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
mson Block, Los Angeles. 


‘A GLANCE IN PASSING 


“Enough of this life 
Of morals and soap! 
So it’s up with my wife 
With her neck in a rope 
And hoist the Jolly Roger! 


“O cutlass slash and pistol flash, 
And the death that walks the wave!— 
Or high or low the winds may blow, ` 
But what care pirates brave? 


“For the quiet life 
Is a beastly bore, 
So hit your wife 
With a cuspidore 
And hoist the Jolly Roger!” 


*Twas the Commodore’s orders to mutiny, and like ebedient and well-discip- 
lined seamen, they went and done it: | 


"፲'ሠዐፀ orders, sir, so we strangles her, 
Gives a brace of hearty cheers, 

And we turns with joy to our new employ 
Of being buccaneers! 


But no luck attended the piratical enterprise of the Commodore. Battle prac- 
tice had been sadly neglected. In the very first engagement that whole flock of 
ships got all tangled up with itself: 


“Scuttle the ship,” the Commodore cried, 
As he slid down the baluster; 

“Ah, woe is me,” the cook replied, 
“I’ve swallowed the scuttle, sir!” 

The rig-a-ma-jig on the chaplain’s gig 
Got foul of the smoke-expellers, 

The iwhat’s-its-name burst into flame 
And shanghaied the screw-propellors; 

The boatswain spit on the hot bow-sprit, 
Not knowing the thing was loaded, 

While the larboard mate, a-cursing his fate, 
Turned turtle and exploded. 


ይጋ 
WE ARE INCLINED to the belief that it is possible to design ships 
Consult at once efficient and fairly comfortable. But if it were impos- 
ር sible, we have no doubt that nearly every officer and man in the 


navy would cheerfully go back to eating hardtack, and resume 
all the old discomforts, if that were necessary to raise the efficiency of our fleets 
as compared with those of other nations. This suggestion that they would prefer 
those comforts to making their ships as effective as possible during “that small 
fraction of a vessel’s life (when) it is engaged in actual warfare” is in reality 
insulting to them. The trouble with our system is that the men at sea are treated 
too much like children in that their practical suggestions with regard to battleship 
construction are disregarded. 


we 

THE MAN in the moon, regarding the inhabitants of the earth 
Conventions without any confusing flush of sentiment, might be almost justi- 
ር ማግ fied in defining them as a species who killed their kings. Regi- 
cide has been going on for so many centuries that it may be 
said to be a human custom. To an optimistic sort of mind, passionately interested 
in the development of the human race along all lines, it is a little depressing to 
reflect that in all these years there has been no refinement in king-killing methods. 
They are killed to-day in the same haphazard and sloppy manner that was in 
vogue ages ago. This is not only distressing, but it is even strange. Warfare has 
developed its ethics, commerce has its conventions, this, that and t’other thing is 
put through in an orderly manner, but the twentieth century draws towards the 
close of its first decade without the world’s having evolved any conventions of regi- 
cide whatsoever. It is inexpressibly shocking to a sensitive nature to read of such 
messy doings as attended the recent taking-off of the King of Portugal and his 
son, to say nothing of that hasty affair in the Servian royal palace a few years 
since. There was about these things nothing neat, nothing orderly, nothing artistic 
whatsoever, upon which a refined modern mind might dwell with the slightest 
satisfaction. With all due courtesy to the principals who stage these little dramas, 
that is not the sort of entertainment for which contemporary taste has any relish. 
What the deuce!—are we to keep bloody theatrics out of our books and our 
theaters only to have real life thrust them at us from every newspaper? Has the 
| universe been watching our popular art all this time without having caught the 
| trick of the thing yet? Still knives and guns and pistols!—is the gain of the ages 
nothing, then, and is there no chloroform in the world, no proper decency? It is 
not that we care for the kings particularly, but we trust we are modern enough to 
care for our own nerves; and we demand that we be protected from the prick of 
actuality by a comfortable layer of convention. But then we suppose there are 
extenuating circumstances. The people who kill kings get to thinking about it as 
if it were such an important matter—get to regarding it so intensely in the light 
of something that amounts to something—that they get all excited, and flustered, 
and wrought up about it, and that is never conducive to artistic work. One should 

never judge a fellow-man harshly. 
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One lamp-chimney 
that lasts, is worth 
many that break. 

One that always 
works, is worth 
many that balk. 

ል Macsetu Pearl 
Glass Chimney 
soon saves its cost 
in satisfaction. It 
never breaks from 
heat. 

If its a genuine 
MAcBETH my name 
is on it. 

Lamp smoke is 
the richest part ot 
the oil. MACBETH 
Chimneys burn it, and make 
brilliant light of it. 


My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of prac- 
tical suggestions about lamps and chimneys 
and wicks and oils, and how to keep them in 
order. It tells which chimney will give the best 
light on every kind of lamp. It saves a great 
deal of bother and money. I gladly mail it, 

free, to anyone who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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E “The RED 
Glendale 
Stylo” 


spring needle Stylo- 
graphic pen, 4 inches 
long, made of hard 
red rubber—will fit 
in the vest pocket— 
uses ink, but writes 
as easily as a pencil. 


Postpaid $1.50 


PORTER-WRIGLEY 
COMPANY 
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Press Your Shirt Waists Correctly. 
THE McKINNEY REVERSIBLE 

IRONING BOARD makes the 
pressing of sleeves, shirt waists, 
children’s g Sas 
dresses, etc, ee SSS - 
easy. Ideal for OPEN 

shirts. MAKES IRONING DAY A PLEASURE. Sold by 
leading stores or sent direct. Price, 50c at factory. 
Circulars free. AGENTS wanted everywhere. 
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TYRONE IRONING BOARD CO. 
BOX L, TYRONE, PA. 


Made Qld 


From 
Your Carpets 


Send your old carpets 
to us. We will make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 


return to you freight 
paid. A postal 
brings price list | . 
illustrated in 
colors, with 
full partic- 

ulars, 


Address, 
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The Collected Poems of Kipling 


HE publication of the “Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling” has natu- 
| rally set the reviewers to talking about his place as a poet, and a notably 
large number of them have been denying him “immortality” because, so 

they say, his poems are lacking in the spiritual element. 

It is a rather daring thing to say just how long a book or a poem, or any 
work of art not cut out of stone and set up in so public a place that the sight 
of it cannot be dodged, will attract general attention. Immortality doesn’t seem 
to mean so very much after all, when you come to think about it; there are not 
a great many books that live so long as the average snapping-turtle does, and 
in the life of one big redwood tree whole schools of literature have flourished 
and decayed. It is not likely that Kipling, or any other writer who gets any fun 
out of the writing itself, worries much about immortality. 

. The accusation that Kipling’s work is lacking in spirituality is certainly not 
a new one. A great deal depends on what is meant by spirituality. It is surely 
true that he does not say much about spirituality in his poems, does not greatly 
profess it by that name. And yet it is not always necessary, when one aspires, 
to say, “I aspire!” 

There are three poetical Kiplings. And one of these poets is largely informed 
of the spirit, as well as very knowing in the ways of the world, the flesh and 
the devil, and the other two are not so morally awake. The first Kipling, 
who wrote the “Departmental Ditties” (omitted from the present collection) 
and the first “Barrack-Room Ballads”, showed a deal of cleverness, much 
individuality, and some rather cheap cynicism. The third Kipling, author 
of some of the poems originally published in “The Five Nations”, was a 
master of the art of forceful statement in verse, but had looked so long and 
so hard at the British Empire that it had begun to seem to him the most 
important thing in the universe. In several of the poems in that volume, and 
included in the present collection, he shows himself so possessed of the 
imperial idea that all notions of right and justice in the larger sense are 
forgotten. It is the Kipling of this disappointing third period who has 
the effrontery to justify the British in kicking up a war with the Boers in 
order that the Islanders might steal the Dutchmen’s country; and in Cecil 
Rhodes, who combined great intellect and vast capacity for hard work with 
the ethics of a pirate, this Kipling sees a demi-god. 

But we would not judge Shakespeare by “Titus Andronicus”, nor Keats 
by the many lines in which he seems to whimper because the world is not 
made out of peppermint candy, nor Wordsworth by the intolerable dullness 
of many of his pages; and Kipling also has a right to be considered at his 
best. It is the second Kipling who is the best as a poet; the author of much 
of the matter in “The Seven Seas” and of a small portion of that in “The 
Five Nations”; the Kipling who had not yet conceived himself to be a singing 
figurehead to the British ship of state, and who still possessed the ability 
to look at all men in a large and generous way; who spoke loudly and boldly 
and joyously his message of the kinship of humanity, and who presented, 
not by didactic statement, but in vital and vivid scenes and portraits, his 
belief that it is still romance, it is still that winged spirit, that is the motive 
power of human endeavor. The verse-writing Kipling of this middle period 
was both a romanticist and a realist. 

In discussing the “spiritual element” in a writer’s work a great deal, 
it may be repeated, depends upon what is meant by spirituality. There is 
a certain cant of criticism that would, one is tempted to believe, judge the 
degree of a man’s spirituality by the subject he chose to write about instead 
of what he did with it; to such critics the expression of the conventional 
aspiration to excel in ethics, voiced in the first person by some poet, prob- 
ably constitutes “spirituality”. And there are some who confuse a talent 
for creating an effect of mysticism with spirituality. Browning makes his 
Fra Lippo Lippi talk of ‘the quality of “spirituality” in painting as under- 
stood by himself and by his critics much after this fashion: “They put an 
appealing face, eyes cast heavenward, against a dark background” (says 
the monk, in effect) “and call it a saint. Of course she looks like a saint! 
She can’t help herself. Of course she looks spiritual! There’s so little flesh 
there—so little representation of anything human—that what expression she 
has is bound to look spiritual. But my idea is different. I want to paint 
a man as a man is, a woman as a woman is, flesh and all,—make the flesh 
right and recognizable, and then add the spirit also. Look out over the city— 
isn’t it beautiful? Can’t you see God, can’t you see spirit, in everything 
about you? And yet, if I paint things as they are, I get a lecture from 
the critics.” Fra Lippo Lippi’s idea was that the people who failed to see 
the spirit in his paintings, just because the flesh was real and right, were 
just the same people who would not be able to see it anywhere. 

And Kipling has not withdrawn himself from life. He has looked out 
upon the world and seen it to be a sad, a merry, a cruel, a lewd, a beautiful 
and a brutal place, and has seen that of the many millions who inhabit it 
there are very few who are anywhere near perfect. And yet he shows us 
that a surprisingly large number of these imperfect beings are still capable 
of generous emotions, and, upon occasion, of noble sacrifices; that they can 
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Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling: Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.92. 
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be so devoted to such abstract ideas as duty and patriotism as to lay down their 
lives for them without flinching; that they can now and then forget themselves 
into immortality, and with simple unconscious heroism go forth into unknown 
bournes ‘at the beckoning finger of a Dream. And to my way of thinking, the 
exhibition of such things is more inspiring than any amount of didactic exhor- 
tation could be. The reflection that just ordinary humanity, full of brutality 
and meanness, can still -occasionally flash up into something nobler than itself 
is a cheering one. It is calculated to put each reader into such a frame of mind 
that he is willing to wager a bit more upon his own capabilities. This fact about 
ordinary humanity, which makes no pretences to heroism, is not so often pre- 
sented in a capable manner that we can afford to lose any of the books or poems 
which show it; although indeed there are always plenty of unreal and unrecog- 
nizable literary creatures performing strange antics in a strange world at the 
beck of what their creators choose to denominate an ideal—Don Maravis. 


Concerning Famous Georgians 


Mr. Lucian Lamar Knicut, formerly of Georgia, has varied the usual dull 
and monotonous recreations of invalidism by writing his “Reminiscences of Famous 
Georgians”. He was exiled by his physicians to Southern California, and here 
he has written his work, which is to be completed in two volumes. The first volume 


THE BARRIER 


By REX BEACH 
Author of “The Spoilers” 


First of all, this new novel by Rex Beach 15 a big, buoyant, bracing story | 
of the last frontier—Alaska—a story with the dash and swing of “The Spoil- 
ers.” This is one half of Tue Barrier. The other half 15 its triumphant love | 
romance. Here the new book far surpasses “The Spoilers.” There is a new 
setting, too, but still in the virile air of the North. The new people whom Mr. 

Beach makes live before you in the clean- 
celebrities in fiction. The story? In the THE 
opening chapter of Tur Barrier the reader 
scents a mystery and is on the eve of a 
squaw, brings the story on with a rush. His eldest daughter, Necia, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, is THe Barrrer’s heroine. Necia falls in love with, and 
is loved by, Lieutenant Burrell, a young Kentuckian arrived with a handful of 
duced also. In fact, the humor of Tue Barrier is another feature in which it 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. 


cut pages of Tue Barrer are intensely hu- 
love affair. Old Man Gale, a trader at BARRIER 
men at the post to act as mounted police. From this critical moment on there 


man. More than one of them will become 
Flambeau; on the Yukon, the father of three children, mothered by an Indian 
is not a dull page to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters are intro- 


Cloth. 


THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By May Sinciam. A novel of power—above all, a story direct and pains- 
taking. It is the kind of story, too, that one can’t get away from. In “The 
Judgment of Eve” there is no problem, and in this it is a refreshing change. 
A loving wife and husband may still be subject to the tragic circumstances of 
life which have to do with hopes and ideals. This is the story Miss Sinclair tells. 

Illustrated. $1.25. 
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SANTA LUCIA | 


By Mary Avstix. In this little community not far from San Francisco 
there were two married couples. Miss Austin starts thus, in simple fashion, to 
tell a story—a good story. It is now a pleasure to add that “Santa Lucia” is a 
book of unusual literary excellence and uncommon literary value, as well. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Price, $1.50. 
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MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION 


Edited by Dr. Witttam ELLIOT Grirris. Completely revised to date, being 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic, by John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., con- 
densed, with Notes and Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and the Historical 
Narrative, including the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, continued to A.D. 1908. 

Illustrated. Crown 8ኮዐ. Cloth, $1.75. 
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THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 


By Proressor Tuomas R. Lounssury. His point of view comprises a 
denial that the English language is degenerating through corrupt usage— 
though corrupt usage is admitted. The author makes first a clear point that a 
spoken language not only does change, but should change. 

Gilt top. Untrimmed edges, $1.50 net. 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING 


By Svante Arruentus. Under this picturesque title is set forth a won- 
derful theory of independent modern scientists. From the principle of the 
mechanical radiation pressure of life—that rays of light falling upon a surface 
tend to push that surface back—a new theory of world-building is evolved. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.60 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City 
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“ By every test, the very best” 


Snowdrifl 
Hogless Lard 


ወጠዌ%ፍፍይውወው9ጢ9 699 080080 008008 

The one and only abso- 
lutely pure cooking-fat that 
gives complete satisfaction 
under all culinary conditions. 
Far better and cleaner than 
the best hog-lard, and al- 
ways goes farther. As good 
as butter for all kinds of 
cooking, from bread and 
cake making to fish-frying. 
Made by Nature, and, there- 
fore, of natural purity. 


895፡5ው92592999ወዌ9ዐወ9990699ወ9 
THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


New York, Savannah. New Orleans. Atlanta. Chicago 
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“Orange Cider” 


Just the thing for Restaurants, Picnics, Fairs, etc. 
You can make ten gallons for fifty cents. Receipt 
one dollar. Wecan furnish all kinds of candy re- 
ceipts. Address LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT 
CO., Box 606, Lincoln, Neb. 


BULBS 


25 Cents. -'ዌይ 


Will grow in the 
house or out of 


Begonia, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Chi 

Lily, Dewe 
Gloxinia, 80 
the Valley—all po 
or coin. Asa premium with these 
FREE a big collection of flower 
and a fine collection of Souvenir Postal 
American Nursery, Somerv 


406 FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
‘ on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 
We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Oursale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more nets, 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


1d, 256. in stamps 
ulbs we will send 
200 kinds. 


ዘ Mass. 
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A YEAR IN THE 
REAL ESTATE 
- BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 
and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
‘SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. Representatives are making to 

000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to you. By our system you can make money 
in a lew weeks without interfering with your present occupa- 
tion. Our co-operative department will give you more choice 
salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
world. A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each 
ag Write for 62-page book free. THE CROSS 
COMPANY, 1226 Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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We Supply the U. S» 
Government. 


1 Prices CutinHalf 
3. this season. Ourlarge 
new 80-page Band in- 

| strument catalog Sent 
4 FREE. Write to-day. 
THE RUDOLPH 00. 

X 370 ፎ.4ነከ St. Cincinnati;or, 
340 Wabash Ave, Chicago, lil. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 


has been issued by the publishers, and 
it has achieved a very distinct suc- 
cesss—a success that seems, at first 
thought, to be out of all proportion 
to the material available. For it must 
be said that the Southern people are 
not very particular about preserving 
the fame of the persons they admire. 
They talk a good deal about them, 
and write communications to the 
newspapers, and make a great to-do 
about what they are pleased to call 
Southern literature, but when it comes 
to the actual work of preserving some 
of the memorials, of which we have a 
very rich possession, they are not to 
be counted on at all. They are not 
willing to do the work that has been 
done for New England’s famous men 
and women; they are not willing to 
transcribe old documents, or to con- 
sult dusty records; that is a little too 
much; and so it happens that the 
country editors and their contributors 
have in keeping pretty much all the 
Southern literature that there is. In 
the nature of things, it is not very 
well kept, for there are no persons 
more hard pushed than the country 
editors and their correspondents. 

For this reason, the success of Mr. 
Knight’s first volume of “Reminis- 
cences” is very gratifying. It shows 
that a sort of change has come over 
those who read; we have come upon 
a new generation that is really 
anxious to know something about the 
great men whom it has heard its fore- 
bears talk about in familiar and 
friendly terms, and it wants to know 
all the particulars. With respect to 
Georgia, and her famous men, the 
work of Mr. Knight gives the new 
generation all the. information that 
its curiosity or its sympathetic inter- 
est could desire. I have not seen the 
second volume, which has not yet come 
from the presses of the publishers, but 
the first volume is something more 
than a storehouse of information. 
Under the hands of Mr. Knight, our 
great men assume a vitality and a 
vigor that challenge immediate atten- 
tion. His characterizations are so 
extremely vivid and virile that they 
seem to live again, and we see them 
face to face. The author has the fine 
art of the true historian, and his first 
volume is something more than a 
series of reminiscences, 

To this art of re-creating the char- 
acters of the past, Mr. Knight brings 
the gift of a most beautiful and facile 
style. If hard writing makes easy 
reading, he must have taken extraor- 
dinory pains with his book. His gift 
of expression is something out of the 
usual order. The fitting word seems 
to be always at the end of his pen, 
and yet he has avoided what is called 
fine writing. His diction is simple 
and fluent, and therefore effective. 
The result is a book whose chief 
charm is the winning and enthusiastic 
personality of the author. The pres- 
ent writer has not read in many years 
a book of such vital and absorbing 
interest, and the success of the first 
volume speaks well for the apprecia- 
tion of the public. J. C. E: 


Reminiscences of Famous Georgians. 
By Lucian Lamar Knight: The 


Franklin-Turner Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
$2.50, 
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SILICON 


Is Unequalied for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box.. 
Electro-Silicon Soa 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
WEDDING undred $7.50; each 


engr 


Latest styles. Artistic handwork. 


stationery for holiday gifts. Samples on request. 


has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Engraved copper plate. First 
addi- 


INVITATIONS tional hundred $2.50. _ Fifty 


aved visiting cards $1.00. 
onogram and embossed 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


911 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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WITH BOOKS NEW, AND OLD 


STUDY High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE 

L AW Fourteenth Year. 

Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction. ining the 
Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book m 
Approved the bench and bar. 
Courses : College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Uniform rate of tuition. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
533 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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AS (INCORPORATED ) Cole 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 


BUSINESS ~- When you think of 


oing to school, write for 


catalog and special offers of the leading business 
and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, President King’s Busi- 


ness College, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. Telegraphy 
We also teach Bookkee ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., 
Send for Home Study 


ircular. 


your memory. 


vorsation; 
Send today for Pree Booklet, 


FU 


Address 


something 
Large outfits consist of 50 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


taugh: 
y mail 


=2 You aro no greater intellectually than 
Easy, inexpensive., ln 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, con- 
develops will, public speaking, personality. 


new and origina!. 


invi 


tations, cards, paints, brushes 


ballots, $1.00; smaller outfits 60c, and 35c. 
and particulars 6c. 


| APR. 52፡:5222 one dozen of them, 
POST 
CARDS 


respondence or exchange. 


tol, etc. Sold at some stores at 2 for 5 cents and others 5 cts. 


WHERE THE KNOTTED > 
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| CA ELAX AND REST * 
F THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL.“ P 
TAMPA. FLA: 


Gulf of Mexico. 


WE should one go to Tampa rather than the resorts on the 
other coast of Florida ? 

coast is far more equable, less enervating, more beneficial to nerves 
and mind than any other. 
tropical warmth is tempered agreeably by westerly breezes from the 


Because the climate of the west 
The climate of Tampa is dry and its 


While the glorious sunshine in the day time 


reminds one of the close proximity of the tropical Everglades, night 
brings with it refreshing coolness and fragrant dews, and with them 
comes, without fail, ‘* Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


Apply to agents of The Seaboard Air Line Railway, The Atlantic Coast Railway, Southern 
way, and their connecting lines. Booklet and Tariff sent on application. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager, Tampa, Florida 


HEN YOU THINK of 
W purchasing Silver, fix 
your attention upon 

w | thesefacts: We make 

a specialty of chests 
ranging from $50.00 to $1,000, 
and can fill your own partic- 
ular wish to perfection. We 
have in stock 20 attractive 
patterns, designs plain and 
simple or very rich and ornate, 
Also carrying an immense 
stock of single pieces—hollow 
ware, etc., ranging from $1.25 
up, from which you can select 
ideal wedding or birthday 
gifts, or other remembrances. 
Our 21 years’ experience in buying, and 
our heavy importations make Atlanta the 
great silver market center of the South, 
equal to any in the East in display and 
prices. You certainly can make invalu- 
able use of some of the silver articles in 


our catalogue, so make up your mind at 
once, and write for it. 


MAIER & BERKELE, Mail Order Jewelers, Atlanta, Ga. 


“THE DIXIE” 


A full staple Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St., 
Atlanta, Ga. For prices address H. M.Vermillion, Mgr. 


o 


anteed. U. B. LEE, 72 Canal St., Chicago. 
no Comics or Black and White. Al differ- 


2 ኳ።። HIGH-GRADE POST CARDS— No trash, 
ent, worth 2c to 5c each Satisfaction guar- 


Even the stores will buy our April ማሙ 
an 
decorated, American and foreign cards in 
each lot. Sent to introduce our subscrip- 
tion offer, enabling you to receive thou- 
sands of cards, all different, vioas s 


STUDIOS, Dept. U, Woodlawn, Chicago. 


ey 
Beautiful mailed to an 
COUPON 25122“ Post Cards address ር 
No. §215) Birthday, Holiday, U. 8. Battleships, U. S. 


Capi- 


Samples 


POST CARD NOVELTY COMPANY 
Box 301, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


cor- 
CE 


100 


each. ` 


DEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 W. Broadway, New York, 
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Sacrificing to the Idol 


N HER WAY to the Gipsy camp, where she thought to find her son—truant 
O from his bookkeeper’s desk this tempting afternoon—Mrs. Morton drove 
- through the cemetery that she might dutifully lay a sheaf of hothouse roses 
on the marble slab at the foot of the shaft inscribed with her husband’s name and 
his age—thirty-four years. 

“He had weak lungs, but he might have lived to a ripe age had he not been 
so ambitious to build up a business. The steady work without relaxation killed 
him as it has killed many another fine fellow.” A pang of self-reproach had 
pierced the heart of Mrs. Morton when she overheard this remark made by the 
physician who had attended the young merchant. It was she who had stimulated 
her husband’s ambition to build up a business; she who had discouraged his taking 
the recreation he craved. Business, to her, was the one thing of supreme import- 
ance. The men of her family—robust and plodding—had been devoted to busi- 
ness, and had not cared for nor needed recreation. Her remorse was short-lived. 
She silenced it by telling herself she had done only her duty in inciting her husband 
to become successful. How was she to know that his lungs were weak? As for 
relaxation, he had never wished to accompany her to popular pleasure- or health- 
resorts. To be sure, he was often longing to run down to the stupid old farm 
where he had lived as a boy and where he might potter about in the woods—a 
vagrant tendency that she had had to oppose in him as she was now contending 
with it in her son. 

Re-entering the carriage she drove to the Gipsy camp. It was outside the 
town limits, on the edge of a wood. Behind it the ground dropped abruptly to 
a ferrty hollow, whence came the sound of rippling water and the scent of wild 
honeysuckles. A woman sat on a bench in front of the tent making a willow bas- 
ket. Two children, a boy and a girl, swayed lazily in a swing pendant from the 
limb of a water oak. They jumped out of the swing and ran up to stare with fear- 
less admiration at the handsome lady who had alighted from the carriage. Mrs. 
Morton spoke graciously to the basket-maker, then looking around, she said: “I 
thought I might find my son—Harvey Morton—here. He sometimes visits your 
camp, I believe.” 

The woman nodded, and the boy said: “Harvey was here awhile ago—he and 
his dog. He swung us way up to that high limb. He gave Mona a red scarf, then 
he went to the woods with Tony and Vester—and they took the dog.” 

“Where is Mona?” Mrs. Morton asked, and as she spoke she saw the Gipsy 
girl, who had come into view from the rear of the tent. The red scarf had been 
flung over her black braids. “Do you wish to speak to me?” she asked. “Yes,” 
Mrs. Morton answered, going close to her. “You told my son’s fortune; what did 
. you say to make him yet more disinclined to work? Perhaps it was some fairy 
story about money that would be left him; but his rich uncle has other favorites. 
Harvey must work; he must uphold the business his father began.” 

“I told your son nothing about money,” the girl said, her dark eyes kindling. 
“I told him—he would die young.” 

“Die young!” Mrs. Morton was suddenly pale. Then she laughed—but uneasily. 
“How stupid! Why not tell him something good?” 

“That was good—in his case. It is better to die young than to grow old work- 
ing inside four walls when the world is so wide. You call that business; we call 
it slavery.” 

“Here comes Harvey now! What an armful of honeysuckles he’s got! And 
the dog! Oh, you beauty!” cried the boy, running to hug the collie. Harvey’s 
thin, eager face clouded when he saw his mother. He looked for a sharp rebuke, 
but she went up to him and put her hands on his shoulders. “Come drive with 
me,” she said, “I have something to propose to you.” When they had driven away 
from the camp, she said: “This is such delicious weather; how would you like to 
go down with me to the farm and fish and ramble about for a few days?” 

“I would like it above everything,” answered the surprised boy, his eyes 
shining. 

“And perhaps we might think of something for you to do more to your liking 
than bookkeeping. Would it suit you to have an Angora ranch in Arizona?” 

“Mother! You are an angel!” the boy cried, embracing her rapturously. 


How many young beings are sacrificed to the idol, Business! Parents send 
their boys and girls, unseasoned, undeveloped, from the school room to the desk, 
the counter, the type machine to work all day, often by artificial light—their recre- 
ation an occasional evening in a close theater instead of an afternoon under the 
skies and green trees. All to make money! And when the money is made, too 
often the man is unmade, as God created him. Health is gone, or else the soul is 
shriveled, the imagination crippled, the zest of life has vanished. 

Often it is necessity that goads the young to premature slavery, but often 
again it is ambition or greed on the part of parents, or the idea that their chief 
duty to the boy is to inure him early to the yoke, and keep him under it steadily 
that he may become a man of business. When he falls in harness, it is piously 
considered to be the doing of a mysterious Providence, to whose will one must be 
resigned. 
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Creating Beauty 


HE STOOD looking at a picture on the easel, to which the painter was putting 

a finishing touch—a quiet landscape—green hills half-girdling a meadow 
threaded by a silvery brook. “It must make you happy to be able to create 
beauty,” she said. “I can create nothing. I cannot paint a picture, nor write a 
poem, nor compose a musical number; it is a source of sorrow to me.” 

He turned to her, smiling, brush in hand: “Remember, I have seen your 
flower garden; it is a little poem, with its graceful designs and well-blended 
colors. I believe you may create beauty of that kind on a larger scale—create 
in a truer sense than I can. I only imitate Nature; you may work with her. 
Landscape architecture is the highest form of art. You have land; you may take a 
little of it and make it beautiful. For instance, that piece of waste land on the 
right of your home.” “That old field! It is worn out, seamed with gullies and 
grown up in pine thickets.” “All the better for your purpose. There will be more 
triumph in restoring it, as there is more joy in reclaiming a sinner who is very 
bad. I heard some one advise you to cut down the young pines for fire-wood. 
Don’t do it. Always the pine is beautiful, whether its evergreen tassels are pow- 
dered with snow or gilded by sunshine. It is with the old field pine and the broom 
sedge that Nature slowly redeems her despoiled land. Help her in her task. 
Thin out the pines and put the bushy tops of the discarded ones into the wash- 
outs—the gullies. Throw into these, here and there, a spadeful of rich earth and 
a root of the Chinese honeysuckle which is as omnipresent and irrepressible as 
the sparrows—and multiplies as fast. In a short time, the unsightly gullies will 
be filled with an evergreen growth. Have the land plowed up and harrowed and 
seeded in orchard grass, then planted in ornamental trees, and trees that bear 
fruit or nuts. I saw a few persimmon trees and dogwoods in your old field— 
spare these. The vandal farmer cuts them down, but the dogwood—that white 


SAT is a mistaken idea that sewing machines 
|| are pretty much alike, when as a matter 
of fact there is a vast difference. 


Ser ሚንጭ ‹።: © 
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SOES C There is but one machine that sews 
better than any other—and that one is the Singer. 


d. This is because the Singer idea is distinctive— 
every year shows improvement in that idea. 


« This is because the Singer factories are not only 
equipped with tools and machinery better calculated to 
make good sewing machines than any other, but this 
equipment is unique and not to be found elsewhere. 


€. This is because a half century has been devoted to 
training and specializing men, each fo do one thing best in 
sewing machine construction. [he Singer’s superiority 
_its lifetime-lasting value—doesnot appear on the surface. 


d. One machine does sew better than any other— 
and that one is the Singer. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


-Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers, If neither is available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1162,149 Broadway, New York City 
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advance flag of-Spring—is beauti- 
ful; and so is the persimmon tree, 
whose fruit with its quaint asso- 
ciations is toothsome and peculiar, 
like nothing else, unless it 15 115 
gorgeous scarlet cousin, the Japan 
persimmon, which, by the way, may 
be grafted upon it. The ruthless 
clearing ax has slain most of the 
wild fruit trees, which should have 
been carefully preserved—the wild 
cherry, the plum, the unique delic- 
ious black haw and the crab apple 
with its shell pink bloom of match- 
less fragrance, but you may find 
some of these in the woods to trans- 
plant—also hickory trees and wal- 
nuts. At the foot of the hill in 
your old field I remember seeing 
a little brook—just a tiny thread 
of water that had issued from the 
| side of a gully. The brooklet may 
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MANT 


Beauty 


Distinctive- 
ness 


Design 
Durability 
Usefulness 


Nothing adds such charm and coziness to the 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
and conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA 
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SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


In offering this article of merit we do it with 
the positive knowledge that it is the best shoe 
made for growing feet. It is endorsed and 
recommended by Atlanta’s finest surgeons. No 
crippled feet —ingrowing nails or deformed 
toes—when these shoes are worn. 

Best Vici Kid—Patent Leather or Calf- 
skin Button or 
Lace, also Tan 
Russia Calfskin 
Button. 
Child’s sizes 

5 to 8, $2.00 
Child’s sizes 
8 1-2 to 11, $2.50 
Misses’ sizes 

11 1-2 to 2, 


$3.00 
Large Girls’ 
sizes 
2 1-2 to 6, 
55 


| brambles and brushes that choke it 
ከው the willows and clematis 
vines—and the banks planted in 
| water-lilies and gladioli, not for- 
| getting the wild flowers, among 
| them the splendid tiger-lily that 
| out-queens its garden sister by rea- 
| son of the many branching stalks 
at the top. Also there is the wild 
honeysuckle—azalia or rather kal- 
mia is its species—so fragrant and 
so decorative with its variety of 
colors—pink, white, vivid crimson 
and flame color. At the top of the 
hill among the pines there may be 
a pavilion and a pigeon-cote, 
painted gray and green. The ruined 
cattle shed and the rock heap may 
be covered by the luxuriant ever- 
green foliage and rich bloom of the 
trumpet vine and the yellow jessa- 
mine. The—but here am I com- 
placently outlining your landscape 
picture, which you can design far 
better than I. Will you try it? To 
create beauty out of ugliness—it is 
work almost divine. The cost? It 
is not so much. ‘True, landscape 
gardening on a grand scale calls 
for enormous sums. You will re- 
member that Edgar Poe suggested 
landscape architecture to the blasé 
rich man, who wanted to know of 
an effective way in which to rid 


shoes cor- 
rect above 
ailments. 
In allsizes and 
widths, from 
babies’ to large girls’. This is strictly a money 
back proposition—if not satisfied. 4 Write for 
Illustrated Shoe Catalog. Address Department B. 


BYCK BROS. & CO. 


Foot Coverers to all Mankind. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
Business College. 


eae eaten teat entertainer coats ets ES 
WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Business Opportunities 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. We start 
you in the collection business. No capital needed; big 


| be broadened by clearing away the 
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DIX DIAMONDS 


Certainty of Value Assares Investment and 
Makes Gratified Ownership 


Two diamonds may be identical in size and color, but one may have a Slight 
speck discernable only through a powerful lens, but the speck depreciates the 
value per carat. 


At a proper reduction in price the one with the speck has as much intrinsic 
value as the one without, and many persons prefer the larger stone with slight 
imperfection to the smaller perfect one at same price, as the speck does not 
mar the beauty and cannot is seen. 


When cutters take a “lot” of “rough” each stone is cut with the single idea 
of getting the largest perfect cut diamond possible; and the “lot” being cut is 
figured at cost of “rough” plus cost of cutting and priced as an “original 


paper.” 
These “papers,” worth thousands of dollars, contain many sizes and 


grades, and when we receive them our president first divides into sizes and 
colors and then sub-divides into perfects and imperfects. 


This is not possible with the usual jeweler, both because it requires years 
of experience and an expert, and a large amount of capital in our one spe- 
cialty; and through this we save our patrons 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 


When each stone is unmistakably classed, its grade, weight and price is 
marked in plain figures, and you have positive knowledge of what you are 
getting in every purchase. 


This certainly is impossible except where there is one fixed price, and 
that uniformly based upon a value that does not permit “a per cent off for 
cash” or a flattering reduction “because it’s ycu.” 


Any other method is manifestly unfair, for a person buying with all con- 
fidence may pay more otherwise than one who is not so “easy.” 


Our systematized mail order department assures distant patrons n - 
service. We send selections of diamonds anywhere (express prepaid) through 
your bank or express office or directly to you if you make yourself known to us. 


Our Partial Payment Plan may be had by ladies or gentlemen who do not 
want to pay all cash for a diamond, at same price as if paying, all cash, and 
payments divided into notes at 8 per cent per annum, covering as many as 
ten months. 


Our Diamond Book No. 3 explains this and how our system affords a 
positive, guaranteed contract, cash return and exchange value on our diamonds, 


HARRY L. DIX Ine. vai 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


609-10- CANOLER BLOG. 
ATLANTA , GA. 
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HARDY. HYBRID 
ROSE PLANTS // / 


Wor tp, into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, 


scription at 50 cents (the regular price), a Set of 8 Fine, Ever-B 
ing Hardy Hybrid Roses, all choice new. varieties, as follows: 


1 Dorothy Perkins, A beautiful Pink Climbing Rose. 


To introduce our ሥሙ woman’s magazine, THe LApt&s’ 


to 
፦፻ 


we 


offer for a limited period only, absolutely free with a year’s ብ 
ጡ 


Extremely 


r ‘ ቾች በሐ "11: b hardy, a vigorous grower and profuse bloomer. Flowers are borne in clusters, 
a We a - “መጅ” > or ም”: gor pai himself of his oppressive millions. and ise very double. Color dees shell pink. Fine for lattices or porches. 
less to you. ‘rite to-day for free pointers an e 1 NY ነ imi ሽ Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. A Hardy Cream-White Garden Rose. 
“መመ American Collection Service, 24 State, Detroit, But to assist Nature in reclaiming A strong grower, blooming constantly until late frosts. Has elegant pointed 
ch. 


a bit of waste land does not de- 
mand large sums. And what a 
beautiful compensative work !” 
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Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN—Good money for good men. Argo Pencils 
and Erasers for Advertisers. Best possible legitimate 

proposition. Exclusive line and territory. Handy samples 

ready. Argo Mfg. Co., 25 West 8th St., New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED—In every town in the United 


Chat 


buds and large double flowers, deliciously fragrant. A peerless rose. 


፪ Gloire Lyonaise. A Salmon-Yellow Hybrid Perpetual Rose. 
of the finest hardy yellow roses thus far produced. The flowers have all 


to its possessor. Easily cultivated, and fine for outdoor planting. 


1 Richmond, 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Liberty, with more scarlet. 


ኒ: " = | K ሽ Mme. Jules Grolez. A Hardy Hybrid Pink Tea Rose. 


One 


the 


beauty of Tea Roses, and arë large, full and delightfully sweet. A delight 


A Magnificent Red Tea Rose. One of the very finest Hardy 
Very rapid and vigorous in growth. Same tone of color as 
Produces very freely and has long pointed buds on 
tall straight stems, with elegant dark foliage. As fragrant as American Beatty. 


Remarkable 


: for its bright rich color (a charming shade of satiny pink) and for its freedom 
States. Samples free to reliable persons to take and constancy of bloom. As an outdoor rose it has no superior, being 8 strong, 
orders for McKibban’s ‘‘Money Back” Hosiery, Un- NE WHO signs herself “A vigorous grower. The flowers are borne nearly upright, on long straight stems, 

derwear, etc.; direct from factories to wearer; no expe- 4 a in wonderful profusion all through the season, and are large, full and double. 
tience is required. J. G. McKibban, Gen. Mgr., Would-Be Woman Farmer 2 Bessie Brown. A New White Hybrid Tea Rose. A rose of wonderful 
Royersford, Pa. . : beauty, bearing large, full, double flowers, on strong erect stems. A vigorous 
asks for further infermation con- grower, with a hardy constitution, producing flowers profusely all through the 

‹ « e summer. Color pure white, flushed with pink at base of petals. 
Shop by Mail cerning the co-operative agricultural 1 Baby Rambler. “ney Dent Cretion Ber CaS ሆ፣ form, 
ር 1ቦ an tion: and is not a climber. Blooms continuously through the summer, if planted 
DISCRIMINATING people buy through ‘‘Shopping | Settlements, which were mentioned outdoors, in clusters of 20 to 40 flowers ata time. Color bright crimson. May 
ከ Agencies” at centers of fashion; saves time, money; in The Open House for March. The also be grown successfully in pots. A wonderful rose, and winner of many prizes. 
sures new, exclusive styles; exchanges permitted; : ፡ R 1 Keystone. A Hardy Ever-Blooming Yellow Climber. A freer grower than any other climbing variety. 
bank referencés; circulars. Balto Shopping Agency, newest development on this line is ትቀ "ክመ ry sg መጣ Se ~ other topa, ው oo is rg gga grar chm — is pétfoctiy 
“The St. Paul,” Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Md. ዜ፥ ። ouble; color deep lemon-yellow. Fragrance delicious, like magnolia blossoms. Perfectly y everywhere. 
ሬጨጨጨጨጨሒሥዴሥጮሥሥጮጮሥሥዴዴዴሥዴጤዴዶሥሥዴዴሔራዴሥ | the Woman’s International Club, ቕነ” eight ve p plants age above, መፕ “ከ our Prestu ዓን ና were grown capecialis for us by one of 
. ። 22 ረ 1 '“ እ the largest and most reputable rose growers in the United States. hey are not common ፻0865, but the newest an 

Instruction in Play writing inaugurated In England under pest hardy ayana ገጻ We aoe በየ nt ምሥራ ፡ ላ መው . ከሙ plants, a true to ሙም and color. 
አ PGA 2 ‘ 5 it i 1 r ey are carefully protected in the packing, and are s ipped, prepaid, from the greenhouses where they are wn 
PROMINENT American Dramatist will give Practical | TOY al patronage, it is claimed, by directly to our sabecribiers, thus receiving Bat one handling, and are guaranteed to reach their destination in goo order. 


Instruction in 
spondence, and 


Professional Playwriting by Corre- : A 
-ሠሎ place available Plays for Students. Miss Zula Woodhull, who has con 
dress 930 


; : Dramatist, 930 W. Colonial- Bldg., Bos- | yerted her fine estate—a thousand 
on, Mass. . 
— ድ aia ------- | acres of land and a spacious old 


manor house—into a co-operative 
The American Audit Co., 


farm and home for women, where 
HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


they are taught scientific methods 
F. W. LaFrentz, C. P. A., President. 


of agriculture and demonstrate 
C. E. Manwaring, Vice President, 


these by practical farming in all its 
Theo. Cochen, Jr., C. ፻, Ay Sec. and Treas. lighter forms. The estate has been 
BRANCHES: 


divided into small holdings for 
NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. fruit-growing, poultry-raising, bee- 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


now in its 22d year of successful publication, is through and through 8 woman’s “ታሚ” Clean, wholesome and 
up-to-date, recognized as an authority on all matters pertaining to the domestic life of the home, and dealing ina prac- 
tical way with every subject in which women are vitally interested, It is edited by CHARLES DWYER, and its 
Departments, ሦ፦-ምሜ 1 Tur HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY PROBLEMS, Artistic NEEDLEWORK, THE SECRET OF 
Looks, THE Ways ዕጅ Socirty and FASHIONS AND DRESSMAKING, are all conducted by experts. Its Illustrated 
Feature Articles, Serial and Short Fiction, are notable for their excellence, and it numbers among its contributors for 
1908 most of the high-class magazine writers of the day. Itis profusely illustrated by artists of reputation, and its and- 
some colored covers are a special feature. Each number contains from 36 to 48 large pages 11 x 16 inches in size. It 
stands high in its class, gives more for the money than any similar publication, and is conceded to be the best maga- 
zine published at 50 cents per year, comparing favorably with many magazines of double its subscription price. 


7 FFE R—To any lady who will send us 50 cents in payment for a subscription fo 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER: The Ladies’ World before June 1st, we will send the Magazine for one year, 

and in addition will send free the full Set of 8 Hardy Rose Plants above described as a premium, both fully prepaid. 
Our offer is remarkably liberal, and every lady who is fond of flowers should take advantage of fhe opportunity to 


l 
) 
| 


Waste > “መጫ x 1 secure this fine collection of choice hardy rose plants absolutely without cost. Address all orders: 

WASHINGTON---Cotorado Building eth ah ን ር i ry S. H. MOORE COMPANY, Publishers, (Dept. M እ 23 to 27 CITY HALL PLACE, NEW YO 
---Hennen Building. irving. r it is stated, 

ATLANTA---Fourth Natt Bank Building. | |... 2 ስው “here are, RK 


CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA---Bellewue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO---Belden Building. | 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 


Building. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y, 


already thirty student workers res- 
ident in the Breton-Norden Manor 
House, which can accommodate 
fifty lodgers, and as the movement 
grows in popularity there will be 
erected near the main building cot- 
tages whose occupants will rent 
plots of ground for farming. 


15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 8 WEEKS—June 22 to August 14 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 


Over 200 courses are offered for Graduates, Undergraduates, Teachers, and ere Students. Instruction 


by members of regular faculty. Staff of more than 100. University credit given. eal place for Summer 
study. Many special lectures. Attractive Excursions including a three-day trip. to Niagara Falls conducted by 
the instructor in Geology. Expenses low. Enroliment last Summer 1064. For further information address 


EDWARD H. KRAUS, Sec’y., 800 Oakland Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Why Pay More 


for custom-made clothes when Schwab’s 
ready-for-service garments at $10 to $25 will 
serve you as well, no matter how exacting 
your ideas on dress may be? We operate 
one of the largest clothes-making Plants 
in America and our product is on sale at the 
best clothing stores everywhere, especially 
in the South will you find our garments 
in great demand for we cater to the south- 
ern gentlemen and sell more clothes in the 
southern states than any other five clothing 
manufacturers combined. If your cloth- 
ing dealer doesn’t sell Schwab Clothes 
bearing this label 


write us, and we'll see that you are supplied 
by our nearest dealer. 


Our Spring Fashions 


are now ready. Write for our handsomely 
lithographed Style Folder. It’s free. 


Schwab Clothing Co. 


Makers of Honest Clothes 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


a .፦መ፦---›››-››- CC LL  ። ኙ፡ 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


women farmers. 


-The promoters of this movement believe that it will grow in scope, and that 1 
it will not only solve the problem of the unmarried woman, who wishes to be inde- | 
pendent, but will afford the most natural and wholesome outlet for the energies 
of the more active-minded society women who are wearied of the purposeless 


lives they lead. 


From Arizona, Arkansas, California, Texas and Alabama come the members 
It is a joy to greet the old-time Household 
friends—VernieBarrington, Lucy Gray, Mrs. Couper, Georgette and Pippa, also 
to welcome our new member, Lizbeth Shields, whose sketch of “Uncle Wash” is | | 
characteristic of many another of the negroes of the old régime—now, alas! fast 


of our Open House Club to-day. 


disappearing. 
S. T. Ps account of the illiterate “half cropper” is true to life. | 
Compulsory education is the only hope of the children of such parents. Lucy 


Gray, do let us hear more about 
houses. What think you, friends, 


a dog to match your “Chip.” 


lots of “negative” people. 


author of “The Blue and Gold.” 


Letters from Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


THE NEGATIVELY GOOD TYPE 


They are to be found in every com- 
munity—the negatively good people 
who are of no apparent service to the 
world, who conform to the usages of 
society, go to church, properly dressed, 
pay and receive visits, gossip discreet- 
ly, but never express a decided opinion, 
never do anything out of the way, keep 
their emotions and sympathies (if they 
have these) well in hand, and look 
down with superior scorn upon persons 
who act impulsively and who are some- 
times the losers through ill-considered 
generosity or trustfulness. No matter 
how grievously a friend of theirs may 
be wronged, it never moves them to 
honest indignation. They would no 
more dream of warmly espousing a 
just cause than would the cold-blooded 
fish swimming in an icy current. But 
though so selfishly indifferent to the 
wrongs of others, let one of these neg- 
atively good individuals believe him- 
self to be ill-treated, and immediately 
the sense of wrong sinks into the cold 
depths of his being, there to remain 
sullen, malevolent and unforgiving. As 
well dash your head against a stone 
wall as try to gain the forgiveness or 
good-will of one of these narrow and 
cold-blooded persons, whom you may 
unwittingly have offended. You may 
count upon their doing you some bad 
turn by way of revenge, if they can 
accomplish such a purpose in a safe 
and conventional way. It is heart- 
chilling and soul-narrowing to a gen- 
erous person to have to live in rela- 
tions with people of the negatively 


In Cash 
$50,000 
In Stock 


Of The 
Miami Cycle 
& Mfg. Co.. 
which earned 10% during the 


season of 1907, is offered as proof that 
lamas rte 


OW. 


ቺ 


has 14688 pressure on its crank hanger bearings 
than any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that 
it pushes easier and runs faster with less energy 


and will climb ከ1118 easier. The explanation 18 
found in the special Crank Hanger construction 
and large Sprockets of the Racycle, 1908 Models 
are built with drop forged steel heads, crown and 
seat post clusters and the frames are made of 
English cold drawn _weldiess steel tubing made 
especially for us. We build Racycles as near 
non-breakable as money, materials and work- 
manship will permit. 


Write for 1908 catalog and pamphliet—"‘The 
Three Keasons”’, which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but youcan 
secure yourscheap if you secure us an agent. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 1908 


They will be at home in these pleasant lodgings—leading an independent life— 
save that they will take their meals at the manor, or club house—to obviate the | 
necessity of a number of servants. The club house has an appropriate library and 
a lecture room, the village—Breton-Norden—which has waked from its sleepiness, 
has also a library—and a few miles away is the large town, Cheltenham, where 
theaters, concert halls and social entertainments furnish refined recreation to the 


picturesque, historic Tucson and the mission 
of Vernie Barrington’s suggestion as to the 
cause of the modern unpopularity of marriage? 
We are ‘earning more every day about the 
intelligence—shall we say the souls?—of our humble friends. Georgette, I know 
As friends they are a failure. 
Chip. A number of timely, excellent letters arrived too late for this number, 
among them several responses to Fineta’s inquiry as to the possibility of true 
friendship—and a letter from our dear old Household member, Matt J. Clark, 


better men, or less sensible, pure and | 


Dear Mrs Couper, I once had 


I prefer a dog—like 


M. E. B. 


good type. It is like being pent in a 
small plat of ground with “keep off 
the grass” meeting your eyes at every 
turn. GEORGETTE. 


THEY DEMAND BETTER MATES 


Why are there so many unmarried 
young women in our towns, and also 
in refined country neighborhoods? Few 
of the men who ask this question con- 
sider that the fault may be with them- 
selves. They like to imagine that it is 
because the woman had no oppor- 
tunity to marry. But this is true in 
only a few instances. Nearly every 
woman has, at some time of her life, 
been asked to marry, and if the man 
who proposed to her had come near 
measuring up to the reasonable stand- 
ard that her judgment and her culti- 
vated instincts demand in a lifemate, 
she would have gladly joined hands 
with him. 

The young woman of to-day is wiser 
than was her grandmother. She will 
not allow sentiment and emotion to 
run away with judgment. She looks 
beyond the impulse or the passion of | 
the hour, and gives the final decision not | 
to her heart, but to her head. “As the | 
husband is, the wife is”; our women | 
are only being true to their better in- | 
stincts when they refuse to marry men | 
they cannot honor. Give the world | 


keen-sighted women, and there will ከር | 
more marriages and fewer women in 
business. 
‘Home, husband and children are 
still regarded by women as possessions | 
of most worth in the world, but | 
as long as so many men are of | 
inferior quality, women will relin- 
quish the hope of these envied | 
possessions rather than step down | 
from the moral and intellectual 
heights they have won to mate 
with those who are not their equals, 
knowing that such yokeship can 
only drag them down. By con- 
inuing to demand nobler men, 
women must inevitably raise the 
standard of manhood, and lift our 
country upon a higher plane. 
VERNIE BARRINGTON. 
San Saba, Texas. | 


CHIP—A GENTLEMAN. | 


Five years ago my husband | 
returned from Macon, Ga., bring- 
ing in his great-coat pocket a | 
dear little awkward English ter- 
trier. Such a tiny baby dog, short 
in body, but long in pedigree. He 
was christened “Chip.” Next day a 
kind-hearted negro took him out to | 
his cabin, where four little picka- 
ninnies helped to wean the puppy. 
A pretty girl one day accidentally 
stepped on his hind leg, weak | 
ing the smaller bones and neces- | 


| “IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


Remember 

that the four 

great essentials of 
desirable silver—ar- 
listic patterns, correct 


style, proper finish and 

the quality that endures 
are all perfectly combined 
in silver plate that is marked 


D 


Ba 


8847 Roor 5 


For over 60 years this famous 
brand of silver plate has been 
proven by the best of service and 
has worthily earned the well-known 
title 
“Silver Plate.that Wears.” 

Sold by all leading dealers. Send 
for Catalogue * R-31," showing 
latest patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meripen, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden Silver Polish, the easy cleaner. 


Japanese 
Gardening 


fs a fine art. The love of flowers is 
a national trait in the “Land of the 
Rising Sun.” The Japanese has a 
garden, no matter how small his 
home grounds. Garden arts have 
been brought to such perfection in 
Japan that plots only ten feet 
Square are made exquisitely beauti- 
ful. Where, too often, Americans 
see only tin-cans, ashes and gar- 
bage, in Japan the outlook is made 
charming to the eye. The garden 
magic of the Japanese is wrought 


m by the simplest means. We make 
m a specialty of landscape gardening 
5 after the Japanese forms, 


Applied to American Needs 


and have to our credit many of the fine 
places for which Baltimore is noted. It 
is now our purpose to give persons in 
other sections the benefit of our study 
and experience. Our new booklet,*‘Gar- 
dening Lessons from the Japanese,” 
tells how you may profit by what you 
have learned, no matter where you tive. 


“Gardening Lessons from 
the Japanese” free on application. 
Write today for ወ copy. 
AMERICAN & JAPANESE 
NURSERY CO. 


8215 Old Frederick Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 


All Southland’s 
Brown Study 


in a 


The Winnie Davis 
Two Eyelet Pump 


Rich Golden Brown 
Correct Walking Shoe 


Fashion’s Furious Fad 
for 1908 


RED SEAL SHOES are right 
up for Smart Dressers. Sold 
Everywhere. Look for the 
Seal in Red on the box. 


Stands for Excellence. 


If your dealer does not have in stock, tell 
him to order from 


J. K. ORR SHOE CO. 
Red Seal Shoemakers 
ATLANTA 


There’s twice the pleas- 
ure in the journey, and 
twice the pleasure after- 
ward—if you 


KODAK 


And anybody can make good 
pictures. It’s simple from start 
to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest— 
or leave it to another—just as 
you please. Kodak means pho- 
tography with the bother left out. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City 


Cinonette 


Catalog free 
at the dealers 
or by mail 


The new sg ዊ 

a ካዛ ኳ 
Wash Fabric Gees 
which is taking the ግ ው aX 
place of LINEN. td 
156 PER YARD ' 

| looks like linen, Ky 

feels like linen, sah 


wears like linen, laun- Aid 
ders like linen, and is መ ይሆ 
only one-fourth the 
price of linen. 

It comes in white, col- 
ors and figures. 

No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 

Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. 

Is adapted alike to ladies’ and | 
children’s wear. 
A creation of Southern genius, 
a product of Southern looms. | 
An all the year around dress | 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— | 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 

Adapted for all occasions. 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 

To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you where it may be 
found. 


STEBBINS, LAWSON 6 SPRAGINS CO., 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 


pay, 
'ዞ፡ 


f 
~ 


AN 


to know we 


Wanted Inventor S obtain pat- 


ents, the 
kind that protect your invention. Twenty-five 


years experience. Our opinion as to patent- 


ability free. Write for free book. 


SHEPHERD é+ CAMPBELL 
WHAT 


ምግ PATENT ሂሂ" INVENT! 


Our three books, giving full information in 
patent matters and containing many valuable 
suggestions to inventors, mai ed free. Write 
for them. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
Noe for opinion as to patentability: 
send sketch or model. Patents advertised for 
ፍቃ, A sale free. 
ON) WOODWARD 6 CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1284 F Street Washington, D. C. 


| stant cry is: 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


sitating a bandage and perfect quiet. 
The almost human way that puppy 
law suffering on his pallet with 
pathetic eyes and baby whines was 
enough to melt a heart of stone. 

After taking his bath he was taught 
to sit straight on a footstool and turn 
himself before the fire in the drying 
process. Like a petulant child, he 
would pretend the stool was too nar- 
row, and tumble off, so awkwardly, 
as if by accident! From babyhood he 
showed remarkable  intelligence—but 
oh! he was so hard-headed. My hus- 
band believed in old-fashioned meth- 
ods of punishment and would always | 
request that I retire to weep, mayhap, | 
behind the door, while Chip was being | 
disciplined. But the small dog never 
whimpered. He took his medicine 
like a man! He was early taught not 
to eat raw meat. That was done as a 
protection against poison and to make 
him a thorough gentleman. It was 
through his fondness for sweets that 
I trained him in the many little tricks 
which delight the children. Their con- 
“Oh, please make Chip 
‘sit up’ and read a sermon throngh) 
spectacles, or smoke a pipe, or jump 
over a stick, or bring your slippers!” 
At the last command he would dash 
into my bedroom and bring a slipper, 
dropping it at my feet, then back in a | 
flash to bring the other one. A ffec- 
tionate and playful in disposition, | 
bright and attractive in appearance, 
he holds the love of young and old 
both in town and country. Faithful- 
ness and devotion are two lovely traits 
—in my dog they are highly exem- 
plified. When I am sick he can 
scarcely be persuaded to leave my 
bedside even to follow his master, | 
whom he devotedly loves. He is sen- | 
sitive to a degree to the thought- 
forces and emotions of those he loves. 
If one is depressed or ill or weary, 
he detects the mood with that marvel- 
ous sense some people lack so strange- 
ly. At night when he curls up on his 
cushion in the Morris chair with an 
old dressing gown thrown over him, 
he watches the house and grounds, | 
though to all appearance peacefully 
sleeping, while master and mistress 
retire, secure from all alarms. 

Mrs. T. B. Couper. 
Lafayette, Ala. 


IN TUCSON—OLD AND NEW. 

Early one morning in January we 
—my husband, baby and I—arrived 
in the quaint old-new city, Tucson, 
the capital of Arizona. The sleepy 
old town, which the Spaniards set- 
tled more than a century ago, had 
awakened to start a new, busy life a 
few years before. In six years it had 
trebled its population and become a 
famous health resort—the Mecca of 
those on whom the “Great White 
Plague” had set its seal. On the 
morning of our arrival there was a | 
rather heavy frost, and the ዝሪ. 
spoke of the weather as. “intensely 
cold.” Of course, the sun shone 
brightly—there is hardly one day of 
the year in Arizona when the sun 
does not shine. Leaving me at the 
depot, my husband set forth confi- 
dently to secure furnished rooms. 
Later, he came back, looking crest- 
fallen, and reported that no rooms 
were to be had. “We shall have to 
rent a cottage,” he said, and after 
we had breakfast at a café we set 
out on a_house-hunting expedition, 
only to meet with disappointment. 
Not a house was to be found that 
was available. One renting agent 
met our inquiry with a cheerful af- 
firmative. “You are in luck,” he said. 
“A neat tent house on the car line 
has just been vacated.” “But I want 
a house, not a tent,’ replied my hus- 
band, loftily, and again we went on 
our quest. Late that afternoon we 
came back to the agent’s office and 
were relieved to find that the pre- 
viously despised tent was still to be 
had. A visit of inspection showed 
that the tent was a fairly comfort- 
able ‘two-room affair with a single 
roof and a board floor, sparsely fur- 
nished; rent only fifteen dollars a 
month. We promptly engaged the 
tent house, and next day congratu- 
lated ourselves on our good fortune, 
when we met some acquaintances we 
had made in traveling, on their way 
to the depot to take leave of Tucson, 
having failed to secure accommoda- 
tions. 

Tucson has been described as 8 
sleepy old town, and also as a rapidly 
growing new city. Both descriptions 
are correct. On one side is a hustling, 
up-to-date town, on the other an 
ancient Spanish pueblo, so foreign 
looking that one may easily forget 


«SUGAR 


a 5” Sealed Boxes Only l. Best Sugar lor Tea ጋ - By Grocers Everywhere! & 


DUPLEA 


PHONOGRAPH 
FREIGHT 


FREE PREPAID 
TRIAL ጨጨ 


| is the one phonograph that ኻስ 


gives you all the sound vi- 
brations. It has not only 
two horns, but two vibrating 
diaphragms in its sound box. 
Other phonographs have one 
diaphragm and one horn. The 
Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get 
the half. Not only do you get 
more volume, but you get a bet- 
ter tone—clearer, sweeter, more 
like the original. Our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


will explain fully the superiority of The Duplex, Don’t 
allow any one to persuade you to buy any other make 
without first sending for our catalogue. 


Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits 


The Duplex is not sold by dealers or in stores. We are 
Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, and sell only direct 
from our factory to the user, eliminating all middlemen’s 
profits. That is why we are able to manufacture and deliver 
the best phonograph made for less than one-third what 
dealers ask for other makes not so good. 


DUPLEX P HONOGRAPH Co. 202 Patterson St., 


the reproducer across its surface. 


when it was made. 


durability of the records 


THE GREATEST OF ALL MUSICAL INVENTIONS—THE TWO HORN 


"Each horn is 30 in. long with 
17 in. bell. 
14in, x ያዐ iN, 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We will allow seven days’ free trial 
in your own home in which to decide 
whether you wish to keep it. If the 
machine does not make good our 
every claim—volume, quality, saving, 
satisfaction—just send it back. We'li 
pay all freight charges both ways, 


All the Latest Improvements 
The Duplex is equipped with a mechanical feed that re- 
lieves the record of all the destructive work of propelling 


in continuous contact with the inner (which is the more 
accurate) wall of the sound wave groove, thus reproducing 
more perfectly whatever music was put into the record 


The Duplex has a device by which the weight of the re- 
producer upon the record may be regulated to suit the 
needs of the occasion, thus greatly preserving the life and 
These are exclusive features of 
the Duplex and can not be had upon any other make of 
phonograph. Plays all sizes and makes of disc records. 

Our Free Catalogue explains everything. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cabinet 18 in, x 


The needle point is held 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices. FREE Music Lessons by our new diagram system 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


IF YOU WRITE US AT ONCE. You can now buy the famous Kimball Organs 
direct from the makers at factory prices. We will send them to reliable 
people anywhere, to be paid for on our extremely easy payment plan—$2.50 
monthly and upwards, if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world, employing the largest 
capital, buying raw material in the greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball 
system of manufacturing and distributing positively saves you $20 to $50 on 
strictly first-class organs. 

If you want an organ at all, you want a good one; a mere pretty case with 


no music in it will not do. Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ at 
Factory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 


ሬን a Month Buys a Genuine 


Don’t think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition. 
of manufacturing experience, the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, 
Trial Plan are your safeguards. They give you positive assurance of 
your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere. 


Your Kimball organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. 
gram System Free with each organ. Write today for Free Kimball Catalog. 


Ww. W. KIMBALL CO., 123 Kimball Hail, Chicago, 111. 
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WATERMAN 


CANOE MOTOR 


Small, neat, complete. Standard type, 2 H. P. 
Weight, 35 lbs. Height, 14 18. Gray iron cylinder. 
Spun copper jacket. Aluminum crank case. Float- 
feed Carburettor. Pump and all fittings of brass. 
Shipped complete (including foundation pieces) all 
ready for immediate installment. Will drive a 
canoe ten to twelve miles 
per hour. If you owna 
canoe, you want this motor. 
Immediate shipments 
can be made. Send for 

catalog. 


Manne 


one T 


Waterman Marine 
Motor Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1555 Fort St. West 
| 
| 


ment. 


Detroit, Mich. 


STETSON 


Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


They surpass all other makes in Sweetness and 
Carrying Power of Tone. Every instrument 
hand made and constructed of the very finest se- 
lected materials. 11 you wish to know and test for 
yoursell the የ development of tone, both as 
to power and quality in this class of instruments. 
Send for a Stetson on Free Trial. Leading 
¡cians everywhere are playing them. 

ere we have no dealer we sell direct. Mod- 

erate prices and easy monthly payments. 


Write for illustrated Catalog No. 05. Mailed 
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Established 1870 


Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 
No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. 


THE IDEAL FIRE PROTECTION a 
Send for lllustrated Catalog “Z.” 


produce your likeness. 


for Country Houses 


CD 1) 


The most inexperienced buyer, 
or more from Chicago, gets the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who buys from us in person. 


sacii 


ing and pricing all sizes 
A “SQUARE DEAL” to all, 
LE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 1332 2ND AV, DETROIT, MICH, 


en Days’ Free Trial 


We Ship on Appr 


toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not Satisfied exth bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay ወ cent 


“not 
Factory Prices ġie gi 
pair of tires from anyone at any 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
grade bicycles and sundries and learn our 17t- 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 


| THELARGEST SALE OF ANYONE 
W. J. DYER & BRO. | # BRAND INTHE UNITED STATES? 
Manufacturers | 
20 W. Fifth St. ST. PAUL, MINN. / 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND FREE CATALOG 


Our half a century 


and our 30 Days Free 
receiving greater organ value for 


a thousand miles 


Stool and New Dia- 


PERFECTION 


MoLrors 


The Perfection “pulls like a bulldog,” and is 
the simplest and best finished Marine 


H.$ 
27°45 
COMPLETE WITH vibration. Strong,dure- 


FULL EQUIPMENT able, reliable, econom- 
ical. 5 H. P. $95. q Wondertaliy 
c 


and quiet operating. 
TED and backed by our guar- 


antee of satisfaction or free replace- 


engine ever sold. RE- 
VERSIBLE, Easy starł- 
ing. NO CRANKING. No 


Handsome Tt illustrat- 
ree. 


— - 


every bicycle we sell, 
oval and 


price until 


fy Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
ee by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1226 Chicago 


prices. 


Address THE C. F. SAUER C0., Richmond, Va. 


Ironand Wire Fences 
ጃ፡ምምሞ5” Plain and heavy, also light and or- 
namental. 47` Wire or Iron Fences. 


A Highest at lowest prices. 
Let our Engineers figure out ጻ $7 Write for catal F ŞE. 
your needs. = ee" =~ . | G . Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 7953 S. Senate Ave., In 
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c This Beautiful 
Waist Pattern 
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All Materials for Making 


Absolutely complete—the correct quantity and 
kind of material required—EVERYTHING for mak- 
ing a waist like the sketch. 

INCLUDING: Three yards of fine India Linon, 
stamped for French, Wallachian or French and 
Eyelet bin etch A combined—choice of several new 
designs. There is sufficient Royal Society Floss to 
COMPLETE the embroidery in white—an EXTRA 
skein of pink ‘“‘Filo” if a touch of color is desired. 
Also full size paper pattern and chart for cutting 
and making the waist as shown. 

All for 856: postage 10c extra; total 95c. 

Besides these are complete outfits for corset 
covers—40c; postage 66 extra; others for fine under- 
muslin sets, and outfits for sofa pillows, dresser 
scarfs, centerpieces, pin cushions, whisk broom 
holders, necktie racks, collar bags, dressing sacques 
and various other useful items. Our ILLUSTRATED 
NEEDLEWORK FOLDER describes them all fully. 
Sure to be interesting. Worth studying—worth send- 
ing for. FREE. Write for it. 


Address 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes 


Dept. K, Company 
5% Whitehall St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


that he is in the United States. The 
low, flat-roofed adobe houses open di- 
rectly on the narrow sidewalks; the 
crooked narrow streets are filled with 
happy children of all nationalities, and 
pretty Senoritas stand in the doorways 
and smile at passers-by. Speak to one 
of them in English, and the reply is 
almost sure to be a smile, a shrug and 
“no sabe Inglese.” They are a happy, 
‘are-free people, much given to putting 


MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL, 1908 


Wash chuckled quietly as he resumed 
his hoeing, well pleased that he had 
“got away with Miss May.” 
LIZBETH J. SHIELDS. 
South High St., Columbia, Tenn. 


THE CLASS WHICH IT IS HARD- 
EST TO REACH: 
I read with much interest Mrs. Mc- 


Cabe’s letter in The Open House re- | 


off until manana what they might bet- garding free libraries for country ፡/ 
ter do to-day. Provisions are high in schools, and noted with pleasure the ef- YEA. 
Tucson, but so are salaries and wages, fOrts being made by Georgia club 1 
particularly the of women, school commissioners and teach- ጋታ 


pay carpenters, 
bricklayers and all outdoor workers. 
Clerks, teachers, trained nurses and 
seamstresses are also well paid. Vege- 
tables and fruits come mainly from 
California, and freight charges are ex- 


ers to cultivate a love for reading in 
children—and in those grown-ups who 
do not love to read. And here let me 
say that persons who do not care to 
read are not found in the country only, 
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AT EASTER TIDE 


when custom decrees that men, and especially 
women, Should look their best, the raw spring 
winds cause much damage to tender skins and 


orbitant. Fertile land for growing POr among the very poor; they are to be | ሽ complexions. 
everything lies around ‘Tucson, but encountered in towns and among peo- EE AE AA 
" ar sans PE R le o Ans. re 15 > class 
there are no means to irrigate the ple of means. But there is one class isthen doubly necessary. It soothes and heals 


fields, and Arizona is almost rainless. 
Very interesting are the tent dwell- 
ers, whose abodes, just outside the city, 
form a town in themselves. They come 
here from all the States in search of 
health, Many are restored by the 
balmy, delicious climate, the mercury 
never falling -lower than 25 degrees 
above zero in winter, while in summer, 
when it rises to 110 degrees, the heat 
is never oppressive, owing to the dry- 
ness of the air. Another time I will 
tell you something about the peculiar 
features of old Tucson. Lucy Gray. 
Tucson, Arizona. 


“UNCLE WASH.” 


So few negroes of the old régime are 
living that those still with us are inter- 
esting types—soon to pass away. 

Among the old ex-slave negroes whom 
I know is Uncle Wash, who lives in a 
little village among the Tennessee hills. 
Very dignified and respectable is Uncle 
Wash, and he undoubtedly believes that 
he is an important personage. He meets 
all the trains. The other day a colored 
woman, a stranger in the town, got off 
the car at the station. Uncle Wash 
stepped up to her, took off his hat and 


getting on. He stopped work and leant 
on his hoe to indulge in a little conver- 
sation. “Miss May,” he said, “you’se 
goin’ to have a power er nice truck in 
dis here rich gyarden. Wegetables is a 
great help. I jes’ naterally loves "6ክበ--- 
‘specially green peas, an’ termattises, 
an’ cowcumbers. Troof is, I likes all 
kinds er wegetables, ’ceptin’ light bread 
made outen wheat flour an’ dat loud- 
smellin’ Limberjack cheese.” 

“Why, Uncle Wash,” exclaimed Miss 
May, “light bread and cheese are not 
vegetables; they are not raised in a 
garden.” Uncle Wash doesn’t relish 
being told that he is mistaken. He 
scratched his head reflectively, then said 
with dignity: “Well, dat’s a fac’, Miss 
May, dey aint strickly wegetables, but 
all de same I jes’ can’t ondure ’em, no 
how.” Presently a cunning twinkle 
came into his eyes. “Is ever’t’ing what’s 
raised in a gyarden wegetables, Miss 


that free libraries, local taxation and 
similar helpful agencies are not going 
to reach. This is the class who cannot 
read and do not send their children to 
schoor. It is surprising to know that 


there are many of these people in Geor- | 
They are “half-croppers,” culti- | 


gia. 
vating the land of.the well-to-do farm- 
ers. One who does not really know 
them cannot imagine how densely igno- 
rant they are. As a rule, they are kind 
and honest, but shiftless, improvident 
and lacking in judgment. They are 
simple-minded, credulous and supersti- 
tious, believing in ghosts, witches and 
“signs,” most careful not to offend the 
powers of hoodooism. One who has 
never lived on a farm and come in con- 
tact with these “half-croppers” as ten- 
ants can hardly believe it possible that 
such benighted beings exist in Georgia. 

Writers of stories and sketches about 
these people usually confine their habi- 
tat to the mountain sections, whereas 
there are also legions of them to be 
found in the plains of South Georgia, 
where they cultivate the sugar cane and 
sea island cotton. They move from one 
farm to another, rarely remaining in 
one place longer than a year. Nearly 
always the parents are illiterate and 


time comes, when they are stopped for 
good. Some of the children, through 
this desultory attendance, get into the 
second or third grade by the time they 
are grown. Many never go to school at 
all. I see no way of having these chil- 
dren taught, save through the law’s com- 
pelling their parents to send them to 
school. You cannot appeal to their pride 
or ambition, for they have none. They 
see no difference between themselves and 
other people, save that other people have 
more property, which they think is due 
to “luck.” Should you try to impress 
upon them that it is their duty to give 
their children an opportunity to learn, 
they will agree with you and say they 
will “sho’ try” to send them to school 
next week, but that is usually the last 
of it. As Mrs. Bryan has said, these 
white parents are far more indifferent 
about sending their children to school 
than the negroes are. It is humiliating 


the skin, prevents Chapping, Chafing, Sunburn 

Prickly Heat and all skin troubles of sping anc 

summer. After bathing and shaving itis delight- 
ful,and in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes---the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30. 1906. 
Serial No.1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25ር. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
--it has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


Self-Heating 
Denatured Alcohol 
Flat Iron 


Full Nickel Finish 


Safe, Clean 
and Convenient 


May be used at any time and anywhere--Very 
economical, as they cost only 10 cents per 
whole working day to operate. 


The only self-heating flat irons manufac 
tured in the United States which fulfill every 
requirement demanded by the American 


Se. $ . ቺሌ. ዳም j = s mn ። ። Housekeeper, viz: 
fy út dealer can’t supply you, we said: “Lady, my name is Nathaniel narrow. ‘They see no need in sending ) : PE stain t) NDR , 
18 የ... ኙ 6 Geor Washinet D ee i het hidre ከ. ቶ, | If tl (1) They retain the necessary ironing 
፡ አሐ] tpaid on receipt’o | ፣ሮዐጀፎሮ Washington Dougherty and my their children to be taug it. the temperature indefinitely. 
WR E | W 'ገ abodal is hereabouts. What might your children start to school they are stopped (2) They distribute the heat uniformly 
RE ray i intitlements be?” at every pretext, when it rains, when over the entire bottom service. 
Nothi ገ ሰም መናር ሰሎ መነ OPE ame Ye በከመ È (3) They absolutely protect the hand 
i The ር A Edgarton Mf Co othing pleases Uncle Wash so well there is company, which is very often, ለጠጠ Haat 
ig a Saag £ wae. 5 WUe as an opportunity to talk—particularly when they “feel bad,” or whenever there (4) They are perfectly safe, clean and 
279 Main Street SHIRLEY, MASS. to the “white folks.” One day he was is any work about the place they can odorless. 
working in the garden of a lady, who do. In this fashion their attendance at | We Enese መጨ ee —_ 
ማሚ ውን ae ጋ. af P ; ፡ i . are exactly as represented in this advertise- 
presently went out to see how he was school goes on until cotton-chopping || ment, or money refunded. Send for Illus- 


trated Catalog. 


Two sizes: 41ኩ., $5.00 and 6 1ኩ., $6.00. 4 Ib. 
in traveling case, $2.00 extra. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GEO. L. MARION MFG. CO., 


125 Front Street NEW YORK 


ARCHITECT 


Successful Draftsmen Earn 
From $25.00 to $75.00 Per Week 


SUCCESSFUL working of- 
fice will give you a thor- 


May?” “Yes, everything that’s to be to think that Georgia is the third State | ough course in 
eaten.” “Well, dem yaller-leg fryin’ in the Union in point of illiteracy. 11 ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING WHICH 


chickens is sure wegetables, for dey 
was raised in dis gyarden, an’ dey’s 
goin’ to be eat.” 

Miss May was nonplussed, and Uncle 


EDDIN 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Tatest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


Visiting Cards 1 5vc: with case 75c. Monogram 


stationery. 


Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press,23 Head Bldg,Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


SEEDS 


The season is now open for planting vegeta- 
ble seeds, ete. Catalog free. Department E. 


J. STECKLER SEED CO., LTD. 
512 516 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
Richard Frotscher’s Successors. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


ቃ. ይዜ. 


Fiower Seeds of 
All Kinds. 


INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


Garden, Field and 


seems to me tragically short-sighted and 
unjust that the State should spend so 
much money on its colleges and univer- 
sities, helping those who are able to 
help themselves, while it does al- 
most nothing to aid its simple, igno- 
rant, indifferent poor, who know not 
how to help themselves. S. T. P. 
Georgia. 


The Tide of Dreams 


A lambent tide of dreams, 
Doth waft my soul away, 
Where faint and fragrant 

gleams 
A peaceful harbor gray. 


Come, Love, O haste, thy 
hand, 
Across the yearning miles, 
Beyond the leagued land, 


YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 


that will lay a foundation of 
practical knowledge upon 
which you can build for your- 
self a lucrative business. The 
instruction isindividual andthe 
course easily mastered in your 
spare time. The costof the les- 
sons is reasonable and paid in 
small monthly installments. 
Write for booklet, terms, etc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Dept. B. ATLANTA, GA. 


ዮ 


Jacobson Gasoline Engines 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 


Merchants and plan- 
ters write for special 
wholesale price list. 
THE HARNDEN SEED CO. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The happy mirage smiles. 
—Rosert LoveMan. 


Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C.R. MORRISON. Atlanta,Ga. 


LOWPRICE kmh HIGH GRADE — 


DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE ሂሂ 


“ “SEG ክስ ውመመዌወመይጀ፪ወጀወመወጀይወቋወይፍዌመወመልፎጭመሇጭፍ፳ጀፍጅጀጩፍጀፍጀፍይደፍጩጀፍመፍ፳ጀወጀቁመፍጀወመወመወመወቁ፳ቆፅዌ 
$500 Five Hundred Dollars $500 


UST A FEW STROKES OF THE PEN or a little energy back of a pencil and you may 
be the one to receive the five hundred dollars. 


q| This contest opens with the publication of this issue of Uncle Remus’s Magazine and 
closes July 31, 1908. It runs, therefore, only a short while. 


q| In addition to the five hundred dollars, you will receive $100 extra if you name the missing 
word during the first month of the contest---that is, before or on April 30th. This means you 
have the opportunity to secure $600, thus adding a desirable amount to your bank account. 


q| Here are the details of this interesting, instructive and compensating contest : 


q| A sentence has been selected from a famous and widely read book, and from this sen- 
tence a word has been dropped. The book containing this sentence and the missing word has 
been sealed and delivered to the Atlanta National Bank. When the contest has ended, the book 
will be opened by an official of the bank; he will declare the word and your prize will be paid. 


SS ee ee SEN LENGHT aU SUPPLY THE WORD — 


The ivy was covering up richly the ______ foundations and there 
was a quiet over the whole place. 


q| The contest is open only to those who enter it at the time they subscribe or send sub- 
scriptions to Uncle Remus’s Magazine, Atlanta, Georgia. The conditions, briefly given 
below, are simple: 


1. Answers may be sent only with subscriptions and must come in the same en- 
velopes with the order for: Uncle Remus’s. 


2. One Answer is allowed with each subscription for six months, the price being 
fifty cents. 

3. Three Answers are allowed with each one year subscription accompanied by $1.00. 

4. Six Answers are allowed with each two year subscription accompanied by $1.50. 

5. Ten Answers are allowed with each three year subscription accompanied by $2.00. 

6. If you are already a subscriber, you may renew now, secure an opportunity to get 


this prize, and your subscription will be marked up one, two or three years from present expi- 
ration date, in accordance with the amount you send. 

7. For every subscription you send in besides your own, the subscriber you secure will 
be entitled to an answer or answers, and you will be allowed as many without cost to you. 

8. All Agents of Uncle Remus’s Magazine are entitled to answers, the same as sub- 
scribers, for each subscription they send. For instance, if an agent secured a subscription for a 
year, he is to forward the subscriber’s three answers, accompanied by the subscription price less 
the agent’s commission, and the agent is entitled to three answers also. In the same way, sub- 
scriber and agent would each get ten answers on a three year subscription. 


9. Noemployee of Uncle Remus’s Magazine is allowed to participate in this con- 
test. Should the word be named more than once, the prize will be divided equally among 
the correct answers. 


q Send amount of subscription in money, stamps, postal note, check or express order. Write 
your name and address plainly, giving street and number or R. F. D. number. 


q| Place your answer or answers in the same envelope, and address the same to 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Additional Feature Announced in May Issue 
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The Satisfactory Beverage 


. መመመጣሙ ኀጨ..፡ 


It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the fatigue that 
comes from over-work, over-shopping, over-thinking or over- 
play. Puts vim and go into tired brains and bodies. 


Delicious and Refreshing 


Dr. A. L. Metz, of Tulane University, a chemist of national reputa- 
tion, reported a very exhaustive analysis, in which he says: 


“There is absolutely nothing in Coca-Cola any more 
injurious than is found in ordinary tea or coffee.”’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE !! 
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